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d Et following “ AccoUNT OF THE 
ConvVERSION OF A QUAKER, AND OF 
HER BEHAVIOUR ON HER DEATH 
Bep,” was written by the late Rev. 
and learned CHARLES LESLIE, author 
of the Short Method with the Jews and 
Deists, and many other learned and 
ingenious treatises. The only liberty 
which has been taken with it is that 
of occasionally omitting a sentence, 
when it could be done without injury 
to the sense. Noapology seems ne- 
cessary for laying this account before 
our readers, as in addition to many 
other valuable ends which it 1s calcu- 
lated to answer, it seems important to 
preserve from oblivion a tract, in 
which are distinctly exhibited the sen- 
timents held by its venerable author 
respecting some of the principal doc- 
trines of our holy religion, and par- 
ticularly on the subject of justification 
by faith. 





OF THE CONVERSION OF A 
QUAKER. 


Tue person I am to speak of, was 
bred a quaker from her infancy, being 
born of quaker parents, and was not 
baptized till after she was married. 
She was of a quick and ready appre- 
hension, and a cheerful temper, no- 
thing inclined to enthusiasm. She 
discoursed with judgment and concern 
in matters of religion, of which I had 
frequent occasions, lodging a long 
time in the same house withher. She 
had an entire confidence in me, and 
opened her mind to me as to her con- 
fessor. 

She died of a consumption, of which 
she had been ill, and wearing weak- 
er and weaker, two years before her 
death, in all which time I attended her. 

She had some relations who were 


ACCOUNT 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Independents, and had acquainted 
her with their doctrine of assurance, 
of which we often discoursed, and of 
their marks of election and reproba. 
tion, which were built upon a strong 
imagination, and a fancy of their own 
worthiness ; for other accounts they 
cannot give of it, since they make 
even the good works of the reprobate 
hateful to God. 

I preached to her the doctrine of 
faith, as set forth in our somilies of 
salvation, of faith, and good works, 
which she often read with great plea- 
sure—that the atonement and satis- 
faction to God for our sins, was made 
wholly and solely by the perfect obe- 
dience and meritorious sufferings and 
death of Christ our Blessed Lord in 
our nature, in our stead, as our sacri- 
fice and our surety, who had paid the 
whole debt to the utmost farthing, to 
the last demand of infinite justice ; that 
our good works had no merit in them, 
nor must come in for the least share of 
the satisfaction made for sin, as being 
mixed with our infirmities and our 
sin, whence all our righteousness was 
filthy rags, and our best repentance 
had need to be repented of; that 
there was no merit neither in our 
faith, which at the best was but weak, 
and that we had all reason to say, 
Lord, I believe, help thou mine un 
belief; that all our dependence was 
upon the perfect and complete satis 
faction made by the sacrifice of 
Christ, wholly without us, for our 
sins; that our faith was only a hand 
which reaches a medicine to us, the 
virtue being in the medicine not In 
the hand, no more than it was in the 
eye which looked upon the brazen 
serpent, anda less perfect sight did 
cure, as well as the strongest ; tt 
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sight is the nearest bodily representa- 
sion of faith, as our blessed Saviour 


himself makes the allusion, John iil. 


i5, “That as the serpent was lifted 
up,” (and the cure was wrought only 


by the sight) ** so was the son of man 


lifted up, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ;” that good works are a 
necessary effect of faith, as fruit is of 


- atree; it is a dead tree that bears no 
- fruit, so it is a dead faith that bring- 


eth not forth good works, as there is 


F occasion. 


And St. James, whom some would 
make to oppose St. Paul in that mat- 
ter, lays the whole upon faith, only 


| brings the works to shew, that the 


faith was true; he says, James il. 22. 
“Scest thou how faith wrought with 
his works?’”? And the scripture was 
fulfilled which said, “ Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was imputed unto 
him for righteousness.’’? It was the 
believing was imputed, and he did 
believe, because he did work, else he 
had not believed: but after all, there 
is no merit, either in the faith or in 
the work, but itis attributed chiefly 
to the faith, because faith is that which 
immediately lays hold upon, and 
reaches and applies to us the infallible 
Catholicon, the satisfaction and atone- 
ment made for us by the passion and 


_ death of Christ our Lord; and as a 
_ tree 1s sometimes denominated by the 


fruit, so the works of faith are called 
faith, and the effects of faith are attri- 
buted to the works; and on the other 
hand, faith itself is called a work. 
John vi, 28,29. ‘ What shall we do 
that we may work the works of God? 
Jesus answered and said unto them, 
This is the work of God, that ye be- 
lieve in him whom he hath sent:’’ so 
that faith implies works (where works 
can be wrought), and works imply 
faith, the one as the tree, the other as 
the fruit. 

Upon this subject the person I am 
speaking of, and I, have spent many 
hours, especially the last year of her 
life. As she drew nearer to her end, 
she used to say, This makes the way 
‘o heaven very easy, and gives an in- 
fallible assurance, that neither the 
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weakness of our faith (though the 
stronger the more comfortable) nor 
the unworthiness of our repentance, 
so it be sincere, can give us any 
ground of despair; because our trust 
is not in them, but in the all-sufficient 
satisfaction which our Lord has made 
for us. 

I told her I was glad she found it so 
easy, for that this faith was the gift of 
God; and some would purchase (if 
possible) with the whole earth, were 
it all their own; for all men have not 
faith, though it is not only very clear- 
ly revealed in holy scripture, but 
most consonant to our reason, for that 
God is not only just (as we use the 
word among men) to have some, or 
a great deal of justice in him, but he 
is justice itself, justice in the abstract ; 
and justice cannot remit any thing: 
to remit is not an act of justice butof 
mercy, and God is as much justice as 
mercy, and one attribute must not 
fight with or oppose another; that 
would be to argue contradiction in 
God ; therefore since it is of the na- 
ture of justice to require satisfaction, 
and satisfaction that is not full and 
complete is not satisfaction (for Jus- 
tice requires the uttermost farthing,) 
it must needs follow that God, who is 
justice itself, will require it. This was 
both required and paid in the full and 
complete satisfaction which Christ 
made ior the sins of the whole world, 
in our true and proper nature which 
had offended, by his perfect obedi- 
ence, and the sacrifice of himself up- 
on the cross. Herein the justice of 
God was infinitely exalted, in thata 
full, that is, an infinite satisfaction 
was given to it in the sufferings of a 
person who was of an infinite nature. 
This infinite satisfaction made to the 
justice of God, does equally exalt his 
wisdom in finding out so wonderful a 
means for our salvation. Again, this 
infinity of justice and wisdom both 
equally exalt the infinity of the good- 
ness and mercy of God, in affording 
tous such a propitiation, in sending 
his son to take our nature upon him 
and to make satisfaction for the sins 
of that nature. And thus the attri- 
butes of God stand each full and 








they fight not or oppose 
each other, but each does exalt and 
magnify the other. This is the great 
mystery of godliness, God manifest in 
the flesh, ‘his is it which the angels 
desire to look into and adore to all 
eternity ; this it is which the quakers 
have trampled upon and rejected, 
meaning no more by God manifest in 
the flesh than the light which, they 
say, 1s manifest in their hearts, and 
that there the satisfaction 1s made for 
sip, by that light within them, which 
they call the mystery. But the out- 


‘complete ; 


ward coming of Christi, and all that 
he did or suffered upon earth, they 


call the history, or facile representa- 
tion of what is wrought within them 
by what they call their light, and say, 
that this is the great mystery of godh- 
ness ; thus literally denying the Lord 
who bought them. Somewhat akin 
to this is the independent notion of 
assurance, which they make necessary 
to salvation, and mean not by it the 
faith, as above explained, but sorne- 
thing darted immediately into their 
hearts ; therciore they will oblige men 
to tell the hour, minute, and occasion 
of their conversion (as they call 1,) 
and when this light first struck them, 
whence they date their regeneration, 
and being Ina state of grace ; 
this, notwithstanding their having 
fore believed the Christian faith: so 
that this assurance is something else 
than falta ; 

faith, there is no reason to be given 
forit: whereas the apostle enjoins that 
we should be always ready to render 
a reason of the faith thatis ta.us. But 
what the Independents mean by as- 
surance is a thing wholly unuccounta- 
ble, and cannot be explained: it is 
an Impulse upon the mind and 
differs nothing from the wild enthusi- 
asm of other sects: it is something 
that strikes upon the imagination, but 
has no deeper root. This appears in 
the strange accounts they y ssive of their 
conversion: as some date it from such 
a sermon with which they were much 
affected, trom such a discourse or 
prayer; so others from the wildest 
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extravagances, and the very act of 
gponstrous sins. 
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Imagination is a noble instrument 
of religion, when itis built upon rea- 
son, ind acted by it. It enlivens 
cur devotions, it carries us even be- 
yond our strength in our duty, makes 
us patient even in tribulation, by 
shewing us the crown that is set be. 
fore us, and gives us zeal, but still ac. 
cording to knowledge. The impres. 
sions made by the holy Spirit of God 
upon the imagination of the holy pro- 
phets and apostles, in the visions ond 
revelations given to them, always 
tended to the improvement of their 
reason, and made it stronger. But the 
impressions made by evil spirits upon 
the imagination, always tend to the 
clouding of our reason, that the ima- 
einauon might govern alone and with- 
out control. 

Another remarkable difference be- 
twixt the Impressions made by the 
eood and evil spirits 1s, in the visible 
cliects, even upon their bodies The 
holy prophets were even much moved, 
and the:r bodies jor a time rendcred 
weak, during the impressions of some 
extraordinary visions; but still with 
und decency, befitting the 
awe they had to the divine presence 
then exhibited to them: whereas the 
Ileathen when they were 
possessed with their*————and gave 
forth oracles, fell into convulsions 
and strange distortions of body, wal- 
lowing and foaming at the mouth in 
a dreadful manner, yelling, and send- 
ing forth hideous outcries, beyond 
their common strength, to the terror 
even of beasts which beard the noise. 
ihe very same was among the quak- 
ers, Whence they got the name; and 
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it often seized even IJittle children 
among them, so that it could be no 


the like has been 
observable at the beginning of most 
of our sects of An:baptists in Ger- 
many, and of the ilocos in 
scotland, at the first setting up of thei 
solemn leawue and covenant; and it 
lasted ten years among them, and was 

called the Stewarton sickness, because 
it beran in the parish of Stewarton; 
and people at first flocked out of al! 
paris of the country to see it as a won- 

*A word wanting here in the MS. 
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derful thing. But chemselves boasted 
‘ny it as the great power of God, and 
wrote ip defence of it; and they had 


one stock of it 16 the great Church of 


Edinburgh, upon their first establish- 
ment since the revolution, with which 
‘hey were as much pleased as others 


were affrighted seeing their seats 
move and people threwn eff their 


stools. with suct violent shakings and 
humming noise they made, as obliged 
the preacher to desist till things were 
composed again. An account of this 
have seen in letters from thence. 
When the 
heart, and repented, upon the preach- 
ing of the apostles, it Is said, they 
smote their breasts and returned ; but 
they did not fall into fils, roar and 
bellow like madmen: no such ecstatic 
coversions are to be found in holy 
scmpture; all was grave, scrious, and 
lovely. Phe spirit that descends from 
sjove, is first pure, then peaceable, 
rentie; and easy to be entreated. 
the reverse of which is the spirit 
‘that ascends from beneath ; its birth 
is in monstrous forms, its 
sur and sullen, the most difiicuit to 
be entreated, and the most impossible 
be convinced; for, having aban- 
what can convince ? 
What can aman answer to what you 
say you feel within which 
vou rive no reason hor 
wwalnst It 
All this may seem a digression from 
the relation T promised concerning: the 
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death of the person, which is the sub- 
ject of this, but itis necessary to make 
dear Some passages Init. | remem. 
ber some few days before she died, 
she told me, that in a dream, an old 
woman (whom I construed to be an 
dd independent aunt oi hers that used 
to teaze her) came to her, and told 
her, she should be damned for want of 
“surance. She saidthe dream made 
ho impression upon her, that she 

some 
by assurance: that she firmly believ- 
ed Christ had made fall satisfaction 
lor her GINS, well as for the sins 
of all others ; that he would accept 
ter sincere though unworthy repen- 
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ince, and help the weakness of her 
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Jews were cut to tie. 


faith ; for that she trusted not either 
to the strength of her faith or re- 
pentance, (which of themselves had 
need to be repented of) buat as they 
gave her ground to lay hold upon the 
compiete and ali-suilicient satisfaction 
made tor her by Christ; and this, said 
she, is my assurance. It was before 
this, that she used to make the objec- 
lion of the way being too casy, which 
I mentioned before, and upon which 
we have discoursed many days: she 
used to add, * Well, I cannot resist 
your reasoning; 1 do believe ; but the 
hour of death is the time of trial ; if 
it should fail me then, I should think 
you had deceived me, and I am sure 
should be uneasy to see you.” This 
she often repeated, but would con- 
fess, “that this was much more ra- 
tional, aud infinitely more advancing 
the glory of God in all his attributes, 
than that wretched way of the Quak- 
ers, to bid a man trust his salvation 
to something within himself, where 
he can find nothing but what is mixed 
With our infirmities and our sins, and 
utterly unworthy to appear in the 
presence of God on its own account, 
but greatly abhorrent to think it 
Should be worthy to make atonement 
and satisfaction for other sins, which 
whatever does, must surely be with- 
out sin itself: and if God secs folly in 
his angels, and the heavens are not 
clean in his sight, what creature can 
then pretend to answer for the sins of 
othe: None, but Christ, who is God, 
doit; and to mistrust the suffi- 
‘y of his satisfaction would be in- 
iy: and why should I fear for 
lor he came to take away 
ny s.? “Then she would often re. 
peat, “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief ;’* and sometimes that say- 
ing in the Psalms, “Though I am 
sometimes afraid, yet I put my trust 
In thee.’ 

Iam uow come to that which has 
occasioned ali that I have said before, 
the last scene of her life: she was 
worn to skin and bone by along and 
lingering consumption, and all hope 
of recovery was for a good while 
taken away; but on Yuesday, the 
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diate signs of death appeared, her 
speech faultered, and she grew so 
weak that she could not move one 
hand from under the clothes, nor put 
it in again, but as they did it for her. 
The next day (which was Ash-Wed- 
nesday) I told her in the morning 
that the service of the day was long, 
and asked her, if she could bear it all. 
‘SYes,”? said she, “I will have it all, 
for it will be the last time.’’ But be- 
fore we got through the Psalms (which 
are the seven penitential for that day) 
she changed, and we were forced to 
break off, she took leave of her hus- 
band, and I went down with him toa 
parlour below stairs, for I had per- 
suaded him not to be present to see 
her expire: such sights often make 
too great impressions, especially on 
those so nearly related, and he was a 
very kind husband and extremely 
tender of her, and she was now past 
all knowledge of what was said, and 
not capable of any answer. I bid 
her maid call me, when she came to 
the point of expiring, that I might 
give her the recommendatory prayer, 
which was all then remaining to be 
done. About seven or eight o’clock 
at night her speech quite failed her, 
her flesh grew cold and stiff, but she 
appeared to be in great agony, and 
the rattle in her throat was so Joud as 
might be heard in the next room. 
Thus she continued till four o’clock in 
the morning, when her maid came 
down and told her husband and me 
‘who sat up all this while in the par- 
jour) that the rattle in her throat was 
quite gone, and all her agonics ccas- 
ed, that she lay perfectly still, but 
yet was not asleep; for they could 
perceive her sometimes to open her 
eyes a little, but presently shut them 
uvain; and several times they held 
something to her mouth to try if she 
had breath, for she lay as still as if 
she had been dead. At five I went 
up to see how she was, and some 
notse bein.s made in opening of the 
door, she started, and with strugeling 
rot out the word, “© What!” mean- 
ing what noise that was, Whey told 
her it was I, who came to see how 
she did, and to pray by her; she 
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frowned and put on a very angry 
look, and said, ‘ Out, out,” and at 
last, “ Put him out,” but speaking the 
words very imperfectly. The women 
made signs to me to withdraw, for 
they had kept the room very still and 
quiet since she had fallen into that 
still fit. I went down again into the 
parlour to her husband, but then came 
into mind what she used to say so of. 
ten, of making the way too easy, that 
the hour of death was the time of 
trial, and if it failed her then, she 
would not endure the sight of one 
that had deceived her fatally. This 
wrought strongly in my mind, and jt 
appeared to me as if this had been the 
case: her speech restored to her, 
though but to strain out three words 
to shew her displeasure, when she 
had been quite speechless so many 
hours before; and I never expected 
to hear another word from her. She 
used to be desirous of prayers, and 
now to forbid me with so great anger, 
when she could not explain herself— 
I thought if I had made the way too 
easy, and so deceived her, I had de: 
ceived myself too, for I knew no 
other way to heaven for myself than 
I had told her, and that I should de- 
ceive all others. I knew her sins, 
which I am_ satisfied she confessed 
fully and sincerely to me, and I knew 
my own to be greater; nor could | 
find in myself more signs of sincere 
repentance, and a_ well grounded 
faith than she had expressed; and all 
appearing to me to have failed her at 
the last, brought terrible apprehen- 
sions upon me: then the Popish auste- 
ritics came into my mind, and I 
thought though our doctrine be right, 
perhaps we make the way too easy 
in our practice, and think to go to 
heaven in down beds, without giving 
ourselves any trouble about it; and 
that to avoid the doctrine of merit, 
we ought not to lay aside all imortili- 
cation. ‘Then I bemoaned the too 
general neglect among us of those 
fasts appointed in our own Church. 
All my own sins looked me full in the 
face, and [ thought they are now 
required of me. I reflected, whether 
my notion of schism might not be toe 
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severe, and whether I had not gone 
too far in bringing her entirely to our 
communion in her sickness (though 
she went sometimes to Church) which 
I did, and could not otherwise have 
assisted her with the last offices of the 
Church. I was sensible at that time 
that these were only the impressions 
of the imagination, yet they were 
too strong for me, and in all my lite I 
never endured so great an agony. If 
none of these were the cause, then I 
concluded my unworthiness was the 
cause, and that God would not accept 
ny ministrations, and therefore had 
not blessed them. The last thing to 
which she appealed so often, the dy- 
ing hour, having in all appearance 
failed her, and I never having had 
the opportunity of so long acquaint- 
ance with any other person upon the 
ubject of religion, and conducting 
her through all the steps both of pub- 
lic and private devotion, and cases of 
conscience; this locked to me like 
the breaking of a vessel, on which 
one had bestowed great pains, or a 
ship, after along voyage, sinking in 
the harbour. This trouble was upon 
me for an hour, when just about six 
o'clock her maid came running down, 
2nd opening the parlour-door in haste, 
I concluded it was to tell me (as I 
had desired) that her mistress was just 
expiring, upon which I said to her 
husband, * Do not you go up, I'll go 
up: but the maid (with great sur- 
prise in her face) said, ‘ No, no, 
you must both come up; for my mis- 
tress hath sent for you both, and she 
1s well and strong, and more cheertul 
than I ever saw her in my lite.” We 
run up, and found her sitting up in 
her bed, with both her arms out of 
the clothes expanded, and using them 
with full freedom. There was a fresh 
and lively colour in her face, and her 
eyes sparkling with such a transport 

of joy as I never saw in any face be- 
lore or since: her voice was strong 
and loud, and her words very distinct 
and articulate. She said, as soon as 
we came into the room, “I have sent 
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lod has been to me; he has given 
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shewed it to me. Oh! the glorious 
sight that I have seen of angels and 
blessed spirits ; and oh! the ravishing 
music! it is impossible to express it. 
My soul is exalted and enlarged! Oh! 
I could dance, I could sing, I could 
ns ? that was her very expression— 

**Come,”’ said she, “ weep no more, 
but praise God with me, luugh, rejoice, 
and sing!’ In that rapture she con- 
tinued about half an hour, before we 
gave her any interruption. The first 
thing that came into my mind was, 
that this might be a delirium, and that 
she was light-headed, as an effect of 
her distemper; but as she had not the 
least of that during her whole sick- 
ness, fur which I have often heard 
her bless God, that amidst all her 
pains he had kept her head and rea- 
son undisturbed ; so it seemed strange 
to ine, that such fumes (if that were 
the cause) should restore her strength, 
speech, sight, in so wonderful a man- 
ner, alter she had lain now fifteen 
hours in the very jaws of death, for 
she was every thing but dead. 

In fevers, and other violent attacks 
upon nature, when it is strong, there 
will be sometimes a sudden and vi- 
eorous revulse of the spirits, which 
Will struggle when expiring: but it Is 
not commonly so, when long and 
slow sickness have by degrees quite 
exhausted the strength of the body, 
which eine down for want of spirits 
to support it. But inall she said, bat- 
ing the strangeness of what she re- 
lated, there was not one disordered 
word, or that savoured of lightness ; 
and for nine hours after that she lived 
(for she died not till three in the after- 
noon) she spoke to her husband, to 
her child who was with her, to her 
sister, to her servants, and concern- 
ing her temporal affairs, with as much 
consistency and strength of reason, as 
in all her life; nor did one word, that 
looked in the Jeast siddy or light- 
headed, drop from her; though that 
transport and joy in her face, and 
cheerfulness in her voice, and all her 
actions continued with her all along, 
and in every thing she said and did. 
The impression that transport of - 
gure hi ad printed in her countenance, 


A 












was not quite worn off when she ex- 
pire], and seemed to remain even 
afer her death, an air of satisfaction 
appeared in her corpse. She died 
without a sigh or groan, or the least 
struggle, or any thing more terrible 
than seeing one fall into a sweet sleep, 
Just at the close of the recommenda- 
tory prayer. A little before she died, 
when she could no longer discourse, 
but speak single words, Ll saw her put 
her finger to her breast when death 
was making its last effort, and say, 
* Flard, hard ;’? but then immediately, 
as if correcting herself, she lift up 
both her hands, and looking up, with 
great cheerfulness in her eyes, she 
cried, “ This pain is nothing, joy, 
heaven !” which were the last words 
I heard her speak. 

The first sieht we had of that 
Strange transport in her, which was 


about six o’clock that morning, had 
an effect upon me more than upon 
herself. Ut literally turned-our mourn- 


ing into joy; for she expressed herself 
with that liveliness and assurance, as 
forced her husband and other relations 
to express their joy likewise; and 
what tears there were, were of joy 
and astonishment. I remember, while 
she was describing to us the blessed- 
ness she bad seen, she took notice of 
her sister weeping by her, and turn- 
ing to her, took her kindly by the 
band, and said. ** What do you do? 
Don’t you believe me!’ & Yes,” 
said her sister, “I do’?  No,’’ 
she, “you don’t; 

would not cry. 
tell yeu nothin 
and what Is t: 
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ways I could. She had lons. dure 
ing her sickness, expressed an unea- 
siness at dying, and was very desir- 
cus to live, with due submission to the 


will of God. Aiter the first expres- 
sicn of her transport, I said, * God 
has been very g@racious to you, and he 
may do more still”? ‘* More,” said 
she, “what can be more?’ % He 


micy restore you again to your perfect 
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health, though, in) human = appear- 
ance, there is no prospect of it.’’) ©] 
know that,’’ said she: and stretching 
out her arm, which was skin and bone, 
‘Fle that made these bones may put 
flesh upon them again, if he pleases,” 
“ But do you desire it,” said IT; * shall 
we pray for it with submission to his 
will °’? ** Hold,’ said she ; then mus- 
ing a while, said, Let me see; [| 
am now in the flower of my age, go- 
ing in my thirtieth year; Ihave a kind 
husband, good children, and loving 
friends, and plenty enough in the 
world, I want nething: are not these 
all the reasons any one can have to 
wish to live? And I was very desirous 
to live, if it were God’s wills; but 
now I would not live for all the 
world; nothing in the world could 
relish with menow After what I have 
seen, all would be dead and insipid to 
me: no; I would not live tor ten 
thousand pounds a-ycar. I was loth 
to leave you (said she to her husband) 
and my children being young; and 
was very uneasy to think of their com- 
ing under a mother-in-law; but they 
are in God’s hands, and TI Jay no 
desire upon you, said she to her hus- 
band, not to marry again. No; these 
desires, which some dying people 
have, savour too much of the world: 
marry in God’s pame, when you find 
it convenient for you, but don’t forget 
my two girls. “Tis true, | leave you 
no son; but two good girls are better 
than one naughty boy,” said she, with 
i pleasant air, “and you know net 
what a boy might have proved. I 
was indced loth to leave yon, but 
now I would not stay with you (speak- 
ine to her husband) nor with you, no 


you, nor you,’ (turning to several 
fricnds about her ;) but raising herseli 


stretching both her arms in 
an embracing posture, said, “I wish | 
could take you all with me; but you 
must stay God’s time, that is best.” 

I was 
no delirium in the case, and the trou: 
ble I was under an hour before hung 
still upon me. I then kneeled dows 
upon the bed by her, | 


UD, and 


at £5.) ley Ss iat . 1: 
DOw itiily satished there was 


and said 
“ Among all the rest, what have I done 
that youareangry with me??? 6 Wat 
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vou 1”? said she, “why?! what’s the 
patter 2 “You bid them turn me 
out,’ said I, * and refused to have me 
pray by you.” “When was that,’’ said 
she? I said, “An hour ago”? “Qh! 
an hour ago,” she reply’d;  ] was then 
otherwise employed, as you find, and 
you disturbed me.” You disturbed 
me much more,’ said I; “lorit brought 
into my mind what you used so often 
to suy, that the hour of death was the 
time of trial; and if you found then, I 

| had indeed made the way too easy and 
deceived you, you should not then bear 
tthe sight of me: this I took to be the 
case, and it gave me great disturbance ; 
for | never expected to hear another 
word from you.” «* Therefore,”’ said 
she, “IT was sent back to Satisly you, 
that the wav is sure though it be easy ; 
a 1 have gran full assurance, 
hich leo io doubt behind it, that 
‘ sins ure a f pardoned through the 
al!-sufficlent satisfaction of my blessed 
r, and that 1 am now voting to 
t place which [ have seen, and hope 


pto meet you there ;’’ and taking me by 
he hand, said, “ No, indeed, Lam not 


inery with you, but [thank you heartily 
the pains you have taken with 
me, and it has not been in vain; God 
reward you.’ I then t her, * That 
blessed God with her, and 
but more for myself; for I 
pon it, that this wonderful 
vas wrought in her, and that 
from death to life 
suke than her own; for 
efit of 
known 
I cver 
hould have overcome the Impression 
even to 
now God had in a 
relieved me, and 
} 


“is 
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told 


por her, 


cies- 


manner 


emain with me till my dying hour.’ 
ae Lasked, “it I should pray by 
fer,? «© Ves,?? said she, with al! my 


heart ; butinstead of the pardon of my 
RS, us you used to pray, let all now be 
ew and glory to God, who has a/- 
"ecdy pardoned them.”? Then I kneeled 


cown and repeated, gloria in excelsis, 
glory be to God on high, &c, as it ts In 
tae end of the communion 
“e company joining, 


ali 


sery ic Ce 
and repeatin 
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with me aloud: and she said to all 
present, * I will tell aig what the Lord 
hath done for my soul, he has granted 


me every thing I desired ; I prayed 
for an easy passave, for I was more 
afraid of dying than of death, and he 


has granted it me; 


my pains and sce death approaching, 
the horror of it is taken away, end I de- 
sire to be dissolved, and to be with 


that | 
el them 
them 


have seen 


not. 


Christ; and the joy 
abates my pains, that Ik 
as I did before———JI can bear 


* ur 
RIO W, 


Oi! what great things has God done 
for me, far beyond what I could ask or 
think ! The hand of the Lord is era- 
clous ; walt for him.’’ I said, ** One 


comfort was, that it delivered us from 
our bodily pains”? She added, * and 
from our infirmities, and from our sins, 
that we should no more provoke that 
good God, who had created us. and shed 
his blood to redeem us, that is much 
more comfortable.” Then I reminded 
her how God had veriiie: 


to me too, that in the thirtieth 

(the psalm for the day of the month, 
the sixth day,) “His wrath endureth 
but the twin kiing of an eye, and in his 
pleasure is life : heaviness mey endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the 


] 
3 Tho Le -s é€¢ T ame 
bhen Siic wielide Lord, 
qGepart mn 


scen thy 


NOorMine’e, 
now lettest thou thy servant 
peace, for mine eyes have 


salyation.”’ And thus she — depart 
in peace the sixth of March, 1700, 
The truth of this, as to what relates 


to her death, can be altestes 


husband and others, yet living, who 
were present. 
ae Ae 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters 
of 1 Samuel, has induced some persons 
to vet over the difficulty by pleading 
an interpolation of thirty-nine verses, 
which is a very rash and dangerous 
way of explaining scripture; I have 
thought it might not be unacceptable 
to some of your readers to state what 
appears to be the true solution, which 
is given by Dr, Warburton (Vol. II. b. 
iv. sect. 6, inanote, Divine Legation,* ) 
but not so fully opened by him nor so 
eenerally known as it deserves: and I 
send it you the rather because the 
omission of those thirty-nine verses 77 
the Vatican copy of the seventy,t is urged 
as an authority for supposing them ori- 
ginally wanting in the Hebrew; whereas 
I apprehend, when some passages are 
restored to their proper place, they all 
form a very necessary and interesting 
portion of the history of David, and will 
be found to possess internal proofs of 
genuineness. 

Our account of David, which begins 
in the sixteenth chapter of 1 Sani. with 
the relation of his being anointed by 
Samuel, has, I apprehend, suifered a 
transposition at the fourteenth verse, 
which verse, and those that follow to 
the end of the chapter, should be placed 
after the nint/ verse of the eighteenth 
chapter. ‘This restores unity to the 
narrative, and at once trees it from the 
difficultics with which it is manifestly 
embarrassed as it now lies in our Bible. 
It is strange that so ready a solution 
should be so overlooked, especially as 
he cause oi the confusion may so easily 

eiraced in the transcriber of a very 

onecopy of the original misplacing 
numbais sheets through an error in 
being in, them; andthe mistake not 
soon propiiutely detected would be 
natural than £4: this I think more 

designed anticipoVv avourton’s idea of a 

tice some objectia: l proceed to no- 
— i¢ has omitted or 

See last number, p. 4 

t The verses omitted in t, 
the eleventh to the thirty-secofOPy are from 
seventeenth chapter and the fyerse of the 
from the ffiy-fourth of the sevented! verse ; 
ed = pie itn of the eighteenth chap CM 
oe pli ', tenth, eleventh, twelfth,seventea?@ 
CWMmeentA, ninete enth, 


= and twenty-six ’ 

verses of the ejehteanth ch- ms ag daca 
: aaa S Ssereenii chaptei : In all thirtv- 
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On 1 Sam, xvi. and xyii. 
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but slightly touched, two of which upon 
examination appear to me to have M., 
arisen (as might naturally be expected,) 
from the translator’s supposing they had [R- 
the story in perfect order before them, 


xv 
The first objection that occurs (but && 4 
which 1s not of this description, ) is from I -,, 


chap. xvil. 15. “ But David went, and BC 
returned from Saul to feed his fathers 
sheep,’ which Dr, Warburton observes, IR; 
“does not mean he left Saul’s cour 


hat 
where he had resided, but that he left Mec! 
Saul’s camp to which he had been sum. I¢|: 
moned on the sudden invasion of the pr 


Philistines, torether with the rest of his 
brethren, of whom the three eldest were 
chosen and the rest sent back.” Itis 
not improbable that éaé’s unkind 
words (ver. 28,) may have some refer. 
ence to David’s desire of accompanying 
his brothers to the battle : they appear 
to have eyed him,as Joseph’s brethren 
did him, with envy ; for Samuel’s choice 
of David, “whom he anointed Zn tie 
midst of his brethren,’? must have been 
considered by them as significative oi 
some honourable distinction, though 
certainly at the time not clearly under 
stood by them. In this order of thee!’ ; 
story we are not surprised to find, that 
neither Saul nor Abner knew Davi 
when he returned from the slaughter 
of the Philistine, which, as it nov 
stands, is very unaccountable ; and 
though our translation of verse two, 
chapter eighteen, says, * Saul would le! 
him go 2o more home,’’ the Hebrey, 
having no such reduplication, should 
be simply rendered would not permit 
him to return, but the translators ev 
dently thought he Aad returned from 
Saul’s court dcfore. When David ¢ 
fered himself to accept the challengt 
of Goliah, Saul must have accounted 
him sent of God for the deliverance Of 
Isracl, or it would have been inexct 
sable rashness to have hazarded the 
fate of the nation on the courage of 4 
youth; but Saul knew that under the 
theocracy, God had often delivered his 
people by persons apparently inade 
quate to the service, and though the 
nation had revolted from God in de 
siring a king, yet Samuel had promiseé 
the continuance of divine protection Up 
ov their repentance and future obe 
Sence. (chap xii.) Saul’s admiratiolfdr:. 
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of David was, however, soon Changed 





0 

ave Mio envy and suspicion by the burden of 
d;) Bihe songs of triumph which greeted 
had [Echeir return. Our version reads, chap. 
om, Mexviii. 9. “ Saul eyed David from that 
but FRday and forward,” the word translated 
om eyed should, as Mr. Julius Bate remarks 
anil Critica Hebr 2, ) be rendered humbled, 
ers Mkept him down : in consequence of which 


ves, MBit appears, that Saul either sent him 












urt MH pack, or David prudently withdrew him- 
left HEsclf, and it 1s observable he made no 
im-fEclaim to the fulfilment of the royal 
the [promise so solemnly given, chap. xvil. 
his 25. This conduct was suited to appease 
rere fmmthe wrath of Saul, especially as David 
LisMwithdrew to a life of obscurity, for, 
‘ind doubtless, the ground of Saul’s displea- 


fer. MMsure was the apprehension of his being 
jingfmthe man whom Samuel had told him 
yea fmGod had chosen in his stead, and who 
en fmmeds better than him, chap. xv.28. Hence 
oice methis displeasure of Saul’s was a real op- 

theMmeposition to the divine will as declared 


yeenmmepy the prophet, and it is no wonder that 
e ofa chastisement from God foliowed it; 
ughfefor we then immediately read (accord- 
der fing to the connection proposed, ) and not 
the Me!!! then, that “the sfrzt of God defart- 
thaleed from Saul, and an evil spirit terrified 
avidin.” It had been said before, chap. 
html. 5, that David was accefited in the 
novamecht of Saul’s servants ; it is, therefore, 
andimmo wonder that they endeavoured again 
two,fmmto introduce him, which they do very 
dleciwarily, by the proposal of music as a 
revmmcure for Saul’s malady, and when they 
ouldgad gained his approbation of the mea- 
rmif™sure, David is described (whilst his 
evifmbame is skilfully omitted) “a@s a mighty 
fromMvaliant man,and aman of war, and pru. 
1 of fitlent in matters,” fitted to attend the king 
eng¢@™poth inthe court and camp. Now how 
ntelfan it be supposed that Saul’s servants 
ce CMmphould have this knowledge of David 
xcl-Mprevious to his combat with Goliah ? 
| the@aul, whose anger was subsided, agrees 
of ito their proposil, and sends for David, 
 theMvhose skill in music and humble de- 
d hi™portment so won upon the king, that he 
ade-Moved him greatly, and desired a might 

) thebide with him. There only remains 
1 defito be considered the junction of the close 
vised! chanter sixteen with the tenth verse 
) up B the ci¢hteenth chapter, “ 4nd it came 


pores 


w,’? which seems 
nelish reader; but the 
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objection disappears on considering the 
word we render fo-morrow, to be the 
same which occurs, Exod. xiii. 14. Josh. 
xxli. 24. and Deut. vi. 20. in all which 
places the sense requires an indefinite 
future time; and then it only implies, 
that though David’s music was, through 
the favour of God, a means of relief to 
Saul, yet, that after a time his jealousy 
returned, and he gave himself up to the 
deliberate purpose of taking the life of 
that man whom he fully believed God 
had chosen to fill the throne of Israel, 
(see chap, xx. 30, 31, where he calls 
Jonathan’s attachment to David per- 
verse rebellion, which would produce 
his own exclusion from the succession. ) 
It is no wonder that this impiety of Saul 
led him into the evils, and brought down 
upon himself and his house the calami- 
ties* recorded, which ended in the uttez 
extirpation of his family, except the line 
of Jonathan, which was preserved by 
David in Mephibosheth. Ce dn 


For the Christian Observer. 

Ix Bishop Sherlock’s Discourses on 
the Use sy Intent of Prophecy, Disc. 
I. on 2 Pet. i. 19. contains a valuadle 
pale tv of that text; but the last 
Clause, ‘until the day dawn, and the 
day star arise in your hearts,” (which 
the bishop does not notice) has a diffi- 
culty which I have not yet seen satis- 
factorily removed. I suppose, ** wzzél 
the day dawn,” refers to that “ coming 
of the Lord Jesus?’ mentioned in verse 
sixteen, wheiber that coming signifies, 
as 1 am inclined to sete the future 
opening of a period of the visible glory 
of the Church on poral or the final 
judgment. But the difficulty lies in 
ascertaining what may be meant by the 
day star, which is to arise in their 
hearts. If this last clause had not been 
added, the passage might have seemed 
to strengthen an opinion entertained by 
some of the ancient Church, and adopt- 
ed by others in the Church of Rome, 


hed from calamities 
destruction of the 


* By evils as distinguis 
I mean those vreat sins, the 
priests, conseque ” nec of Gad’s worship, 
and, at length, seeking to devils for di 
into which Saul fell, and which awfully termi- 
nated in suicide: in the out ne of Wis history 
(as David was a type of the Messiah,) Saud 
seems to have resembled 
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that Elias himself wouid appear before 
the second coming of Christ, as John 
the Baptist did before the f/rs’. But 
St. Peter’s expression determines this 
day star, (which Is to usher in the dawn 
predicted,) to be of an invisible and 
spiritual nature: may not then the 
words be prophetical of a special cffu- 
sion of the Divine Spirit to be poured 
forth on the Church, that is, on true 
Christians, cither to prepare them as 
Witnesses to the world at large, if the 
dawn be interpreted to be that of a day 
on earth: or to prepare them for being 
“caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air,’ (1 Thess. tv. 17,)if it be referred 
to that of the final judgment, It is 
truc that the passage will not, in either 
case, apply to those to whom the epistle 
was primarily addressed, but neither so 
did the words above quoted of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians; and since the 
apostolic writings were intended to last 
till the end of the world, we are war- 
ranted in applying to the latter ages 
any passages which admit not of an 
eariier reierence. C. 


To the Editor ef the Cheistian Observer, 
In my last letter ] endeavoured to shew, 
from a consideration ct historical facts, 
how strong a presumption exists that 
the Dean of Peterborough must be very 
erroneous in concluding, that the litur. 
gy and articles of the Churca of Eng- 
Jand were drawn up, ciiber in whole or 
In part, with a view to exclude 
Calvinists from officiating as ministers 
of her worship. Common sense 
experience revolt at the inconsistent 
supposition, that a body of venerable 
divines and confessors,a great number 
of whom may be tncontestabiy proved 


loctrinal 


and 


to have been Calvinistic. as well in their 


ments, should unite to compose a bedy 
of articles and a liturey so worded, that 
no conscientious or intelligent Calvin- 
ists could possibly either make pubiic 
use of the one, or ex animo subscribe 
tothe other. The suppesiuon is diame- 
trically opposite tothe known principles 
of human conduct, and therefore not to 
be admitted without the most decisive 
evidence of the fact. Even admitting 
that a majority of Anti-calvinists, in 
that celebrated convocation, fad suc- 
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ceeded in procuring the establishment 
of an Anti-calvinistic confession of 
faith and liturgy, would the Calvinists 
of that same convocation have given 
their unanimous signature? or would 
they not, in some public monner, have 
protested against a proceeding w hereby 
even their own claim to the character 
ot honest and consistent churchmen 
would have been completely annihilat. 
ed ? Unul such a protest can be proved 
to have been made by them, or satisfac. 
tory proof brought that those of the 
bishops and clergy who, notwithstand. 
ing their subscription to this supposed 
body of Anti-calvinistic doctrine, con. 
tinued to preach and publish Calvinistic 
tenets, dd publicly complain of the in. 
jury which they had thus sustained 
from their brethren, Dr. Kipling must 
not be surprised if many of his readers 
are totally ata loss how to reconcile the 
avowed practice of those divines, with 
the conclusions which he has attempted 
todraw. Nor must he wonder if they 
entertain a strong suspicion, that by 
some means or other he has been led 
to draw inferences which are altogether 
unjust. Had the Dean confined his 
object to the shewlag that Arminians 
as well as Calvinists might be consci- 
entious members of the Church, | 
should not have troubled you with any 
remarks on his publication; but as he 
has thought proper to hurl his anathe: 
mas with a papal vehemence against 
Calvinists, malntainung that they cannot 
honestly subscribe our articles or 
our liturgy, truth and charity require 
that the crroncousness of such a con 
clusion should be made manilest. 

Waving any farther remarks of a 
collateral nature, | come to the exam. 
nation of the pamphiet itself. Of this 
the two Icading features are, the exces- 
sive virulence which he expresses 
the uninterrupted self-complacency W 
which he advances as new, many of the 
oldest and most common objections 
acainst the Calvinistic system, without 
so much us noticing the replies which 
have been repeatedly made to them by 
various authors. 

With respect tothe Dean’s wrz 
though it does not necessarili; prove ° 
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roves the weakness of his temper, 


id his consequent unfitness to come 
forward asa theological controversialist, 
yn office which unquestionably requires 
, more than ordinary poruon of meek- 
ness and placability—of the wisdom 
‘hat is from above, * which is first pure, 
‘hen peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without paruality and without hy po- 

sy 

The triumphant manner in which 
Dr. Kipling advances as new discove- 
ries, very old arguments and objections, 
coms to prove that In cominon with 
several other modern writers, he cannot 
be very Conversant with the writings of 
our curly divines, nor with the contro- 
versies Carried on between them and 
the Papists. ‘The study of the former 
would have taugeht him to a demonstra- 
tion, that many of the best and wisest 
men have been Calvinists and yet ortho- 
ox pillars of the Enghtsh Church ; 
witness the names of Jewell and Now- 
dl: and an attentive perusal of the 
litter would have shewn him what was 
the real state of the argument between 
‘he Protestants and the Pa pists, at the 
time of the reformation; and also that 

¢ himself has, on several points in the 
course of his pamphlet, adopied and 
celended the very same opinions which 
the Papists ot those days maintained, 
Nopposition to the unanimous voice of 
cotemporary Protestants. 


The validity of Dr. Kipline’s at- 
tempted demonstration rests upon the 


:ssumption, that in the collection of 
extracts which he has made from the 
witines of Calvin, he has drawn a 
nithful picture of that reformer’s sys- 
tem; and that (admitting him to have 
done so in whole or in part) he has also 
icceeded in proving the dissonance 
between the Calvinistic tenets i ind these 
Which pervade the articies and liturgy 
“the Church of Eneland. I do not, 
present, design to enter into the dis- 
ussion of the first of these assumptions, 
‘hough every man who has sttunatin 
‘hd impartially studied the wv seal of 
Vulviny must sce how widely many of 
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Dean’s inferences and deductions, 
tom fis own representation of Calvin’s 
from those which 
vetantien self 


mat 
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Stem, differ 
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Some of Dr. Kipling’s statements, 
however, though certainly clothed in 
unfair and objecuonable terms, are cor- 
rect; but even in those instances, I ap- 
prehend, he has altogether failed in 
shewing the contrariety of the senti- 
ments of Calvin to those of our Engiish 
reformers, as expressed in our public 
standerds of doctrine. It is very re- 
markable that Calvin himself in a tract 
enutled, “ Caiumniz Nebulonis cujus. 
dam adversus Doctrinam Calvini de 
occulta Dei Providentia et ad eas ejus- 
dem Calvini Responsio,” accuses his 
adversary of calumniating his doctrine 
under nearly the same expressions 
which the Dean has made use of; 
and resolutely disavows those inferen- 
und statements as misrepresenta- 
uons of his system. Every reader 
conversant with the writings of Calvin, 
and who has also perused the Dean’s 
pamphlet, will be struck with the fol- 
lowing oma int, which that learned 
reformer urges against his cotemporary 
wank **Quumi scirent malevoll 
non esse popularem hance doctrinam, 
augendz invidix causa articulos jacta- 
runt, partim mutilos, partim detortos, 
unde imperiti hon nisisinistrum judici- 
um possent face tsi autem prima 
specie ex ilius scr iets fulsse excerptos 
— putabant, falso tamen sibi (nempe 
4, ug ustino) imposit Os cont queritur ; ; quia 
vel concisas sententias de industria con- 
flaverant, vel paucis verbis mutatis pie 
recteque di 


ces 


dicta Corruperant suo art Lficioy 
ut offensionem gig nerent apud simpli- 
ces. E jusdem prorsus generis esse, 
quos ex melts libris articulos proponere 
te jactas, ecllam me tacentc, reperient 
prebi since rique le ctores, quibus impu- 
ras tuas Caluinias cum mea doctrina 
conferre molestum non erit. (Calv. 
Op. tom. 7, p. 735, ed. Genev. 1617.) 
ft ought not pass unnoticed, that 
the very first article of the aforesaid 
adversary as stated and replied to by 
Calvin, is that which appears so very 
conspicuous in the Dean’s pamphlet— 
“ Articulus primus, id est 
prima. Deus maximam mundi partem 
nudo ergms voluntatis suc arbitrio 
creavit ad perditionem,”? (ib.); and in 
his answer to this accusation, he says, 
«Titsi enim guid toti humano gener! 


futurum esset lecrevit, 


ilu 


culumnia 


Trviey 


Deus ab initio dec 





hecttamen loquendi ratio zusguam apud 
me occurrit, finem creationis esse xter- 
num interritum.”? The learned reader 
will find much information from the pe- 
rusal of the whole; the above extracts 
are, however, conclusive as to the in- 
justice of the Dean’s charging a senti- 
mentupon Calvin which ne has repeat- 
edly disavowed. 

With respect to the other point on 
which the validity of the Dean’s de- 
monstration must depend, I should 
wish to try it by a very simple and un- 
exceptionable mode of inquiry. If the 
principles and inferences laid down in 
Dr. Kipling’s pamphlet be just and 
legitimate, they will equally bear to be 
transferred to the examination of any 
other system of doctrine, publicly ex- 
pressed in liturgies, confessions of faith, 
catechisms, expositions of scripture, 
&c. as well as to that of our own esta- 
blished Church. If he has succeeded 
In proving the necessary Anti-calvinism 
of the English articles and liturgy, his 
reasoning and conclusions will equally 
prove the Anti-calvinistic tendency of 
any other composition which adopts the 
same or a parallel form of language. 

Assuming, therefore, as granted, the 
soundness ot the Dean’s mode of rea. 
soning, I shall endeavour to apply it to 
some different passages from other li- 
turgies, confessions of faith, catechisms, 
icc. Which now lie before me, and from 
ihe conclusion to which such an appli- 
cation will necessarily lead, form an es- 
timate of the real value of the Dean’s 
principle and mode of argument, 

I. Dr. Kipling (p. 15) having extract- 
eda part of Caivin’s definition of ori. 
einal sin, says— That definition as. 
serts, that every descendant of Adam, 
solely on account of that corruption of 
nature which he inherits from his first 
parent, 1s actually convicted and damn- 
ed, Bet in the ninth article of our 
Church, entitled on original or birth sin, 
itis only afirmed, that this hereditary 
corruption of nature deserveth damna- 
tion. Vhis is not a trifling but a very 
material Cifference; for unless the whole 
of Adam’s progeny be actually ina state 
of damnation, there are no materials to 
jorm Cailvin’s elect and reprobates 
from whence it follows zncontro- 
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. one 
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/y that this article 1s not calyinis- 
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tic.” 
the following phrases are Correspondent 
to his ideas of the meaning conveyed by 
the article, “ /zad/e to damnation,”’ * ex, 
posed to damnation,’ merit the wrath 
of God and the pains of the inferna| 
world, “the curse and damnation due to 
his tallen nature.”’ He then adds, tha: 
those who adopt such’ expressions 
clearly consider the damnation spoken 
of in the ninth and seventeenth articles, 
not (with Calvin) “a state of actual 
damnation into which the whole pro- 
geny of Adam was brought on account 
of original sin alone ; but means only, 
state in which whoever is, he deservet) 
and is diable to condemnation.” 

In a confession of faith now before 
me, I find the following article on ori- 
ginal sin, 

*¢ De homine ita, scriptura praeunte, 
sentimus, hempe quod humanum gents 
per Adami lapsum corruptum sit, quod 
omnes natura e.xvitio et damnationi 6: 
noxcit Simus, Non tantum, quia Adamus 
ipse peccavit, sed quoniam peccatore 
et ipsi simus ab utero: ac Dei judiciun 
ab illo momento meritd adversum 16 
intend? posse, etiamsi nullum opus nos 
trum extiterit, cujus merito damnation. 
em nobis accersiverimus.” (F.) 

The expressions “exitio et damn 
tioni obnoxil,’’ diad/e to destruction anc 
damnation, and “ Dei judicium merit 
intendi posse,” the judgment of Got 
might dvservedly be applied, are acct: 
rately correspondent to that interpret: 
tion of the English article which tle 
Dean maintains to be Anti-calvinistic; 
it equally, therefore, follows that the 
above quoted passage is Anti-cal vinisti 
also. 

In another confession of faith, I find 
the following passage— Man—falling 
irom goodness and uprighiness became 
subject to sit, death, and divers calami: 
ties, and such an one as he became )! 
his fall, such are all his offspring, eve! 

subject to sin, death, and sundry calami: 
ties. — By death we understand not ofl 
bodily death, which is once to be sul. 
fered of all us for our sins, but als 
everlasting punishments due to our ce! 
rufitionand to oursins.? (H.) 

Ina third confession I read as 1 
lows : 


“We confess that in the begun 


The Dean then remarks, tha 
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man was made of God in righteousness 
and true holiness, after the true image 
of God; but he fell into sin of his own 
accord. by the which fall the whole of 
mankind 1s made corrupt and sudject 
unto damnation.” ( B.) 

From the !cregoing premises ] am 
also justified in concluding these arti. 
cles tobe Anti-calvinistic, all the three 
manifestly speaking not of a state of 
actual damnation, but of a state in which 
man is only sudject or liable to or de- 
serving of It. 

II. fhe Dean of Peterborough, in a 
note at page 33, has the following pas- 
sare :— Calvin says expressly, that 
goud works are the fruits of grace. In 
the twelith article itis expressly said, 
that good works are the fruits of ijaith. 
Jn this article, therefore, the founders 
of our Church have flatly contradicted 
Ci a“ ; Which is a plain proof that they 
were Anti-calvinists, and that this is an 
hucintiialatie article, By grace Cal- 
yin means the third person in the ‘Trini. 
ty. But whatever is wrought and done 
and pertormed entirely by a divine per- 
son, cunnot also proceed from a Chris- 
tan grace. Faith can have no share 
inthe production of it. So that this is 
nota mere verbal difference, but a - 
ference in doctrine. A Church of 
land man’s faith is productive, a Calvi in- 
ist’s is barren.” 

A Protestant catechism, designed | 
the public instruction of youth, 
following passage : 

Mag, **Quid nobis boni oritur ex 
hac fide, quum semel cam assecutl 
sumus ? 

Puer. “ Justificat nos coram ma et 
hee justitia haeredes nos vite xte 
facit— 

J.“ Sed anne sic a bonis operibus 

Seperari hac Justitia potest ut qui hanc 
ea 1i! is, careat : 

“Fieri hoc nequit. Nam quam 
ipiamus fide Christum, qualem se 
nobis offert, i ipse vero, non liberationem 
‘antum nobis a morte et reconciliatio- 
hem cum Deo prom ittat, sed Spiritus 
Sancti simul gratiam, qua in vilz# no- 
vitatem regeneremutr ; ; hee conjungt 
hecesse est, ne Christum a selpso dis 
Tahamus. 

AL“ Hine sequitur, sidem 
weem ex gua nascantur 
Christ. Obsery. No, 20 
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ofiera ; tantum abest, ut ab corum stu- 
dio nos revocet ! 

P.“ Omnino sic est.” (G.) 

Works, according to this catechism, 
are the fruits necessarily produced 
from faith as from a root; this flatly 
contradicts Calyin’s assertion, according 
to Dr. Kipling; andthe faith here in 
culcated cannot be the Calvinist’s faith, 
for itis not a barren faith, but equiva- 
lent to that of a Church of England 
man, whose good works * do spring out 
necessarily of a true and lively faith, 
insomuch that by them a lively faith 
may be as evidently known as atree 
discerned by the fruit.” 

Again, in a public confession of faith 
the following expressions occur: 

“ Wherefore in this matter (of justi- 
fication) we speak not of a feirned, vain, 
or dead faith, but of a lively and quick- 
ening faith, which doth prove itself to 
be lively » by lively works. The same 
faith doth keep us in our duty which we 
owe to God and to our neighbour, and 
doth foruify our patience in adversity ; 
it doth dring forth good fruit of all 
sorts, and good works which are good 


? 


in deed do fireceed from a lively faith.”’ 


he terms of this con- 
the fruits of 
nclude, as In the 
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preceding Instance, that the composers 
of it designedly contradicted the doc- 


Ill, In page 56, the Dean says, 
“There is no point of theology on 
which Calvin has expressed his opinion 


more open!y and with greater vehe- 


mecnce than t whether In the work 
of salvation isthe grace of God co-ope- 
rator only or sole operator # Iie has 
both positively allirmed, we see, that in 
every si of this business divine erace 
is sole opcrater and also denied * SI 

tively, that this grace In ay sfag of i 


co-operates on! ly ‘with man. But in the 

tenth article it is said, * Dei gratia nos 
pravenic ntc, ut velimus, et co-of:crante, 
dum volun: ad pietatis opera facicn- 


‘ 35 i 
daw” No camel canbe more pointedly 
directed against Calvin’s system than 
these are. What he | po denl- 


silively 
ed, this article positively aff 
is consequently an Anti-calvi 
ticle.” 
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I read the following words in a public 
confession of faith:— It is God that 
worketh in you the will and the deed. 
Where, nevertheless, we teach, that 
there are two things to be observed ; 
rst; that the SC EUSEME, in the choice 

and workii vw of that which is rood, do 
ot only works passively, but actively ; 
moved af God, that them- 
selves may de that which they do. And 
Augustine doth truly allege that, say- 
ing, that God is said to be our hefner: 
for no mancan be helhed, but he that 
doth somewhat. Vhe Manichees did 
bercave man of al! action, and made him 
like a stone and a bic Jn  (I1.) 

The doctrine of preventing and co- 
operating or assisting erace is here 

tated, precisely es in our tenth article, 
of which it is a clear exposition; but 
since it asserts the active co-operation 
of man with God in the business of sal- 
vation, it must on the same grounds 
be Anti-calvinistic likewise. Acain, in 
the afure-cited catechism the following 
passage occurs, alter an explanation of 
the two-fold office of the aw. 

M. * Tametsi ergo in hac 


for they are 


tcrrena 


peregrinatione legi nunquam  satisfa- 
cimus, non tamen hoc sapervacuum 
esse censcbimus quod tam exactama 
nobis pric iionem flaritet. Scopum 
enim ad quem nos coldiiare et metam 
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The active bed tence here prescrib- 
ed as the duty of man, Viz. aiming, 
striving, and endeavouring, to regulate 
the hife according to the law of God isa 
manifest co-operation of man with the 
erace of ; the foregoing areu- 
ments, therefore, Icad us to conclude 
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for the operations of God’s Spirit.» 
Whereas the catechism declares, that 
the law points out the mark at which 
we ought to aim, and the goal to arrive 
at which we ought to strive ; that every 
one of us, In proportion to the Measure 
of grace conferred upon him, should 
endeavour, with assiduous care, to regu- 
late his life according to the highest 
rectitude, and thenceforward to make 
greater advancement. 

IV. At page 45, Dr. Kipling says, 
“ Tf calvinism be true, almost the whole 
human race neither doth, nor can, re- 
ccive any benefit from Christ’s passion. 
But what saith the Church of England 
concerning this most important doc- 
trine ? In her thirty-first article are 
these words, ‘the offering of Christ 
once made is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for ali the 
sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual.’ What can be plainer ! Have 
we not here a frank and flat denial of 
Calvin’s doctrine ?” 

In a Protestant confession of faith, 
the feilowing article occurs :—“ We 
teach and believe that this Jesus Christ 
our Lord is the only and eternal Saviow 
Of mankind, yea and of the whole world. 
Christ is that lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world : wherefore 
we do plainly and openly profess and 
preach, that Jesus Christ is the only 
Redeemer and Saviour of the world.” 
(I1.) 

Again-—“ TIe, taking flesh of the 
most yore Virgin Mary, gave the same 
flesh to death, for the purgation of a 
sin?* (71.) 

Amongst a number of doctrinal cas 
nons, drawn wp by a national synod ot 
a Protestant Church, assembled to de- 
clare thcir sentiments on the five points 
contested between the Arminians and 
Calvinists, at the Synod of Dort, I find 
the following :—“ Of the death of Jesus 
Christ, and man’s redemption by it.’ 

Canon 2. “ We being utterly unable 
of oursclves to satisfy divine justices 
and to deliver ourselves from the wrath 
of God, Ged out of his boundless mers 
cy hath given us his only Son to bea 
surety for us, who was made sin and a 
curse upon the cross for us and in our 
stead, that he might make satis! “3 Ctlon 
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t.”" 3, “ This death of the Son of God is ed that the Protestant churches of Hel- 


o- 


hat che one, only, and most perfect sacrifice Vetia, Belgia, and France will be ac- 
ch und satisfaction for our sins, whose worth knowledged to have been truly and de- 
we and value isinfinite, and which is abun- terminately Calvinistic in doctrine st 
dad dantly sufficient to expiate the sins of Calvin himself having either in whole 
ire the whole world.” or in part contributed to the composi- 
uld 5. “ Moreover the Gospel promise is, tion of their confessions of faith and 
nl hat whosoever believeth in Jesus Christ liturgies. From the comparison made 
ri crucified shall not perish, but have a8 above, | think it will appear that the 


KR ° ° ° ‘ % y > t . 3 ~ ao, la' 
ne everlasting life ; which promise ought Dean of Peterborough’s arguments to 
to be preached and tendered indiffe- prove the necessary Anti-calvinism of 


v ; ‘ “ ~ Woe. ‘ : 
| a whom God, in his good pleasure, shall ™must equally prove the rene ere ng 
© HF sead the Gospel, and together with it, Of Calvin himself, and of all the Calvin 
On. | istic churches that ever existed; con- 


the greatcommand of faith and repen- 
ne sequently that his mode of argumenta- 


tance. 
od 6. “ And whereas many who are i ws oO ay memes the ques- 
~ alled by the Gospel do not repent nor 9 Nearly as " —— ion a. 
i believe in Christ Jesus, but perish in A CURATE OF THE SOUTH. 
he their infidelity, this cometh not Jrom - 
aa ny defect or insufficiency tn the sacri- EXTRACTS FROM DR. NOWFLL'S CATECHISM 
si fice of Jesus Christ offered upon the Continued irom, p, 239.) 
‘i cross, but the faultis inandfrom thems Ve Third Part, concerning Prayer and Thanés- 
selves.” (C.) LICINY 
th. The language of the three preceding Havine explained the divine law and 
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A76 Extracts 
promised us assistance, and are not ca- 
pable of helping us, were they so dis- 
posed ; whom God has no where autho- 
rized us to confide in by any text of 
scripture, which is the sure rule of 
our faith? For whatever is done amiss 
in religion, is so done by disturbing the 
order which God bimseif has laid down. 
We are it is true, in numberless ways 
most unworthy, consequently we may 
not presumptuously and arrogantly, as 
if we were deserving of any thing, force 
ourseives into God’s presence ; but ap- 
proach in the name of Christ our medi- 
ator, and in reliance upon his merits. 
By him the gates of heaven have been 
opened for us, and a ready access pro- 
vided to the divine majesty, though we 
are wretched creatures formed out of 
the dustand burdened with sin. Thus 
we are enabled to draw near to God 
with confidence and pope of obtaining 
his favour; for our prayers rest upon 
no dignity of our own, but on Christ’s 
merits, in whose name we pray, and 
through whom alone we must make 
our requests known unto God the Fa. 
ther; for the scriptures declare, that 
while our prayers, if offered in faith 
and humility, shall meet with accep- 
tance through his intercession, v ithout 
him God will not listen to the petitions 
of men. 

We must also 
becoming dispositi ons of mind, with a 
feeling sense of our own Indigence and 
want, and “em mire evils which op. 
press us: so as eag 
verance from these troubles, and that 


divine assistance oi which we star 
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those mercics which cur condition de- 
mands; sothat it is not enough to pray 
merely with the tongue and voice, 
but we must pray with the under- 
standing and the affections of the mind, 
which are the proper seat of prayer, 
otherwise itis only uscless labo 
since God is a spirit, and a mos 
mind, he requires as in other thin: 
so especially in prayer, (whereby men 
have a communication with heaven,) 
the exercise of the heart and mind ina 
very high degree. Morcover he testifies 
that he will only be present with those 
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who seek him 1) sincerity and with 
their whoie heart, and that the prayers 
of such alone shall meet with accep- 
tance. But God will justly abhor and 
detest the prayers of those who address 
him in a bypocritical and formal man. 
ner, and with less reverence and re- 
spect than they are accustomed to shew 
towards a fellow mortal. The mind 
then must always be exercised In pray- 
ing. But that attentive mind, and those 
ardent desires, which are requisite 
in prayer, are not the natural property 
of our minds but the effect of the agen- 
cy of the Spirit of Ged, who, without 
doubt, rouses our minds, and quickens 
and helps us in prayer by his divine 
breathings. Dut even if this ardour of 
mind should abate, or be altogether ex. 
tinguished, we are not in an idle, tor- 
pid, and dosing manner, to wait for the 
influence and motion of the Spirit, but 
when we become languid and remiss 
we ought the more diligently to seek 
for divine assistance, to increase our 
alacrity and stimulate our affections to 
prayer; for by the help of God we ob- 
tain this mind and will. 

Ji remains now to state what should 
be the subject of our prayers. The 
understandings of mortals being too 
dark to comprehend what is most ex. 
pecient, and the affections of the min 
being so ungovernable and unruly as to 
require not only a puidc, but also some 
restraints to keep them within 
proper bounds; it would be extremely 
improper to enter upon prayer ina 
thou; disorderly manner. Our 
prayers, therefore, should be adjusted, 
Tones to a prescribed rule and 
form; that form which our heavenly 
teacher first set before his disciples, 
anc! afterwards left for our direction, in 
which he hath briefly comprised what- 
cver we may lawfully ask of God, and 
all that our wants render necessary. 
this from its author is called THE 
Lorp’s Prayer. If then we would 
follow this heavenly instructer kindly 
leading us in the most suitable way, we 
should never wander from the proper 
nethod of prayer. ‘There can be no 
doubt but that we may use other words 
than those contained in this prayers 
providing we keep to the sense of it. 
It comprehends certain principal heads 
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-9 which all our supplications may be 
referred, otherwise they cannot be ac- 
ceptable to God ; yet every man should 
seck those things chiefly which present 
occasion and wane demand. And 
he may insist at greater length on any 
rt of this nenaie he pleases, and 
smplify it in various ways accord- 
ing to his own wishes.* And to prayer 
we must join the praises of God and 
the giving of thanks to him; for it 1s 
reasonable, as under afflictions and dis- 
resses we flee to the mercy and power 
of God in a supplant manner, that we 
jcknowledge him with grateful affec- 
‘ions, the author of our peace, the re- 
torer of our health, and the walle foun- 
tain ofall ourenjoyments and mercies; 
inasmuch as it would be the basest In- 
gratitude not to return humble and 
he arty thanks to him, from whom we 
receive pardon and every blessing at 
our request. Wemust, therefore, con- 
stantly pay the immortal God the thanks 
lye unto his name, with a pious recol- 
lection and suitable honours. Mlore- 
over to celebrate with due praises the 
divine goodness, and justice, and wis- 
dom, and power, and to eive thanks 
the name of the whole human race, Is 
part of Gad’s worship, and as properly 
belongs to his maayesty as prayer; In 
which respect if we do not shew him 
just honour, we shall not only be un- 
worthy of his great and abundant kind- 
nesses, and guilty of ingratitude, but 
shall be doubtless exposed to eternal 
punishments as impious towards God. 
We may gather trom the word oi God 
stitable formulas of this part of wor- 
ship, how we may give God the glory, 
honour, and thanks, ‘which are required. 
In short, since the hol y scriptures teach 
us, that God is not only our Lord, but 
our father also and our Sretertes and 
that we in turn are his children and s 
Vants; itis most vesibelile that we are 
up our life to the extending of his gio- 
'y,to return him just honours, to wor- 
ship him, to call upon him, and reye- 
fence him, and give him perpetual 
thanks ; because to this end we were 
Made by him, and placed in this world, 
lat the glory of his name Giight re- 
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ceive the highest degree of splendour 
among mortals, and come to the most 
consummate dignity. 
(To be continued, ) 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Or all the pious customs of our ances- 
tors none stood their ground better, till 
lately, than the stated expressions of 
gratitude at dinner and supper, for the 
viands with which the divine bounty 
spread the table. Public worship had 
becn Jamentably neglected, and family 
devotion had very generally disappear- 
ed, beiore this christian observance 
expericnced any great decay in its out. 
ward forms. In its spirit, indeed, it 
could not but receive a very sensible 
shock from the decline of religion ; but 
sull its exterlor remained, and was not 
only a useful memento to the pious, 
but had some effect in checking the 
open career of vice. The profane and 
the licentious, however, thinking the 
eencral tone of religious principle so 
far relaxed, that the discontinuance of 
this custom wouid not be attended with 
much floss of character, ventured by 
degrees to omit it A fashion so con- 
menial to persons of dissipated habits, 
spread with rapidity. It soon extended 
its empire among the higher ranks, 
over every table where the conycrsa- 
aon was openly vicious: from the man- 
sions of the srreat it has made inroads, 
far and wide, among the middling classes 
of society, and has ‘established i its power 
almost universally, wherever ,outward 
decency Is violated. 

Fiad the evil stopped, or been likely 
to stop, at this point, however I might 
have lamented its progress, I should 
have been far less desirous than I am, 
to ofer any remarks to you, Sir, on the 
subject ; | ecause it is probable, that 
few of those who are openly immoral 
read your miscellany. But unhappily 
the disuse of grace at meals is creeping 
on ameng those who are decent and 
regular in their deportment, and not 
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vegardicss of the forms of relivion. 


Observing that no grace is said at the 
tables oi some of the families they 
visit, they are led to omit it when their 
visits are returned, and then for the 
sake ol consistency (a consistency in 
eyil)it is soon omitted altogether. 
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Now, Sir, I trust you will join with 
me in entreating persons of this descrip- 
tion to pause before they follow the 
exampie of their looser acquaintance 
in this particular. Do they reverence 
religion ? Then let reverence a 
custom, which certainly, in every point 
of view, harmonizes with it, and has 
not only the sanction of general prac. 
tice for many ages in the Christian 
Church, but appears to have been uni- 


ihem 


versal amoug Christians in the days of 


the Aposties.* In these days, when 
sO many barriers against profaneness 
and infidelity have been thrown down, 
it behooves them anxiously to abstain 
from giving their countenance to a fur- 
ther extension of the evil, by contribut- 
ing to bring into disuse a daily and open 
recognition of the providence and geod- 
ness of God, and of our dependence 
upon his bounty. The ruin which has 
overwhelmed the higher ranks in 
France, certainly had its origin in irre- 
ligion; and that irreligion found its 
way into private families by imper- 
ceptible advances, till, having gained a 
footing, and becoming boider by suc- 
cess, it took larger strides, and atiength 
reigned triumphant. 

But what is the motive 
duces the persons of whom [Tam spea 
ing to lay aside the custom of vice 
grace? Is it civillty, anda good hu. 
moured desire to conform to the habits 
of their acquaintance ¢ Surely, in such 
a case, where sacred duties 
ests of infinite moment are Involved, 
concessions ought not to 
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civility. Would they act thus, 1f the 
allegiance of rad family to their 


Gsod, were to 
Would they 

farm, ora 
e ? 


prince, instead of to their 
be brought into question ¢ 
act thus, if evena siavle 
single house, were the 
Let them remember, how solemnly we 
are warned not to be “ coniormed to 
this world,’ and not to “ follow a mul- 
titude to do evil.” 


object at stak 


Bat it may, perhaps, be said, “God 
may be served at other times of the 
day ; and at all events the giving up 


the very Short service paid to hina at 
meals is a trifling sacrifice. The giv. 
ing up a stated service of the Almighty, 
IM xhly linet to the occasiens on 
Rom. xiv. 2, 3, 6. 1 Tim. iv. 5, 4. 
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which it is used, and sanctioned by the 
practice of the apostolic age, and by the 
approbation of an apostle, can scar Cely 
be esteemed a small sacrifice: ang 
surely to depart on such vague grounds 
from a religious observance so recom. 
mended, partakes much mere of the 
spirit of the world than of the spirit of 
true religion: and it so directly tends 
to fritter away all religious duties, tha 
it can scarcely receive support from any 
man of sense who has fairly weighed 

the subject. 

Possibly, however, there may | 
some one who omits grace at table 
from an apprehension, that there is 
something of ostentation in Continuing 
its use, when it has been given up by 
the greater part of his acquaintance, 

Nothin 1 can be more opposite to 
the genius of christianity than ostenti. 
tion, and every good man will be k 
by his feclings, as well as by a sense of 
duty, to avoid it. It has, however, be- 
cot ne customary with the lukewarm 
and the worldly-minded, to shelter their 
disregard of religious duties under the 
cover vet a hatred of ostentation ; and 
they endeavour to persuade those, who 
have religion In some measure at beurt, 
toadopt their habits on similar grounds, 
But let us all beware of the snare. The 
same argument might be employer 
with equal force, to prove the preprict 
of giving up attendance on public wo 
ship, or the religious observance of th 
subbath ; for with respect to both these, 
the practice of the world, especialy 

ks, is become so lax, that 

be is equally liable to the charge @ 
tution, who conscientiously atten 

Ostentation is, without doubt, 
refully avoided; but there can 
ion in modestly, but firm 
ne a reltg observance, 
tands on such strony grouns 
as that under consideration ; or in fe 
it, if it has been 
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suming 
eiven up. “Let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your 
good works,” is an injunction of eu 
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hands ; “ for whosoever shall be asham- 
ed of me and of my words, of him 
shall the son of man be ashamed, when 


he shall come in his own glory, and 
in bis father’s, and of the holy angels.’’ 


And this being ashamed of Christ, 
muy be expressed as forcibly and as 
snischievously by omissions of duty as 
by words. ; 

“It may, perhaps, be further alleged, 
os a reason for discontinuing the prac- 
tice of grace at meals, that when it is 
said few attend to it, and that, there- 
fore, it tends rather to dishonour God 
and religion, than to do honour to 
either. ‘hat those persons dishonour 
God, who will not attend to a religious 
observance at which they are present, 
is most certain; but yet the cbservance 
itself may do him honour in a very 
high degree ; and he who presides in 
it may be performing a very acceptable 
cepyice, No one hesitates to acknow- 
ledce, that this is the case with res- 


» 
pect to divine worship 10 our churches, 
as it certainly was with respect to the 


discourses of our Saviour, though so 
few listened to them to any good pur- 
pose, and so many were inclined to 
scoffand to blaspheme. And why ts 
not God honoured, when a master of a 
family, with unassuming reverence, 
openly acknowledges his bounty, and 
acitly calls on those who surround his 
able to join with him in a tribute of 
eratitude to the giver of all good, even 
though most of his guests should slight 
the call, and despise the ceremony? 
Nay, it seems the more necessary, in 
such a case, that he should not omit so 
proper an opportunity of avowing his 
principles, and of checking by this 
means the propensity which any of 
them may feel to improper conduct 
while under bis roof. If unhappily the 
master of a family should ! 


have many 
acquaIntances who are loose in 
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their 
religious principles or conduct, and he 
thinks it right to maintain a connexion 
them, 1t becemes doubly neces. 
suy Uiat he should draw a plain and 
oad line of distinction between them 
wand himself, in what regards religion ; 
thine equally visible to them and to his 
owa family, and calculated to check 
iaproper proceedings on the part of 
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against the seduction of their exam- 
ple. If he does not act thus, how 
can he hope that his family will escape 
the contagion of bad principles ‘-— 
Notwithstanding his best endeavours, 
he will find such acquaintance a dan- 
gerous snare to them ; but unless such 
endeavours are uniformly and strenu- 
ously exerted to countersct the threat- 
ened evils, deplorable mischief must 
ensue, 

It may be further alleged, that those 
who are disposed to atiend in a proper 
manner to a public wrace, may say one 
privately. But does the experience of 
those, who are inclined to reason thus, 
teach them thatsuch persons w7//regu- 
larly say a private grace in detauli of a 
public one! Dothey themselves a/seays 
say a private grave under such circum. 
CO nol say 


\ But suppose they do ; 
icy hope that their children will 
same? And can they further 
suppose, that this private grace will be 
suld with the sume attention and 1eve- 
rence, omidst the light conversation of 
those who sit near them, and the inter- 
ruptions to which they feel themselves 
to be subject, with which they would 
join In a public grace, accompanied 
by a standing posture and general si- 
lence : 

But besides those persons to whom 
the above observat.ons relate, there is 
a very numerous cCiass of thoughtiess 
characters, who have not engaged cither 
on the side of allowed vice, or on that 
of religion. No one can entertain a 
hope, that many of these will say a pri- 
vate wrace, should their attention not be 
calied to a public one. And is the case 
of such persons, consisting very much 
ofthe young and inexpericneed, to be 
cisregarded£ Are we with philosophi- 
cal indifference to see them drawn over 
to the side of Irreligion without making: 
an attempt to save them, by at least al- 
fording them an cxample of reverence 
for God! Nay, are we to run the risk 
oftheir pleading tothcir own hearts, at 
seasons When conscicnce is trouble- 
some, Our conduct In omitting grace at 
our tables, es an excuse for their luke- 
warmness and neglect of duty £ Pre- 
cious in the sight of God are the souls 
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of all his creatures, and wo be to him 

whose habits of life shall contribute to 

the eternal ruin of any ! B.T. 
Jan. 20th, 1803. 





‘To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent Custos, in one of 


vour numbers which | do not happen to 
have by me, has given some very good 
reasons why a clergyman should not 
become a justice of the peace. I wish 
to add one to them, at which he has 
mercly hinted, if he had it at all in his 
view; it is this, that a clergyman who 
acts as a justice will be thought, by an 
Important body of his parishioners, par- 
tial in his office, and inimical to their 
interests. 

It is well known how great a part of 
magisterial duty consists in executing 
the poor laws; and it is equaily notori- 
ous, that the practical system, which Is 
founded en those laws, has in almost 
every town and village divided the in. 
habitants: into two parties, which view 
each other with inveterate jealousy, i 
not with a spirit of downright hostility. 
These parties consist of those who pay 
to the poor rates on one hand, and of 
those who receive relief from them, or 
who think that the time mav arrive 
when they shail stand in need of relief, 
onthe other. The first of these de- 
scriptions of persons is very naturally 
an advocate for economy in the use of 
the parochial purse ; and the lattcr as 
naturally sees the wants of the poor in 
a rauch stronger light than the pressure 
of the poor rate on those who contribute 
to it, and pleads strongly for liberality 
in granting parochial relief. 

Such will be the bias even of well- 
disposed individuals belonging to these 
different classes. It is evident, that 
among the ill disposed, (avery great 


majority | fear in most places,) on one 
side economy will degenerate into a 


rigid and untecling parsimovy in the 
toithe poor rate, and, on 
the otker, hort of profusion 
will satis!v, while each party will magni- 
fy the faults of the other, and be blind 
to its own. that this picture of 
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tion is a clergyman placed, who, in tuk. 
ing upon himself the magisterial office, 
undertakes to determine what relief 
shail be given to the poor? Can be 
hope to satisfy both parties ? Nay, if he 
does justice, will there not be greg 
danger of his dissatisfying both, or y 
least a very considerable pepo of 
the individuals belonging to both ? 

In order to avoid giving rise to dis. 
content and heart-burnings he may, 
perhaps, determine not to act in case; 
which happen in his own parish. If be 
were able to carry this plan into effec: 
with tolerable ease (which would, pro. 
bably, not be the case,) still he would by 
no means wholly avoid the evils aboye 
described. The general tenour of bis 
proceedings, in ordering relief for the 
poor, in his neighbourhood would fix 
his character, both among the poor and 
among the contributors to poor rates; 
and this character (whatever it migh: 
be) would follow him into his own ps 
rish, and produce a considerabie effec: 
there. 

‘The odium which falls to the lot of; 
clerical magistrate, from the causes 
which have been mentioned, is much 
greater, | think, than that which at 
taches to acountry gentleman who acts 
asa justice. The latter is generally 
possessed of much greater property in 
the neighbourhood in which he acts 
than the clergyman. Ife is thoughta 
ereater man, and more deference is 
paid to his decisions. The farmers 
und others, who contribute to the poor 
rates, know that he is very deeply inte. 
rested in these rates being kept as low 
as circumstances will admit; and, 
therefore, they will the more readily 
acquiesce in the propriety of assess- 
ments, ch have his sanction ; and as 
his property places him far above the 
poor, and as bis habits of life do not lead 
him very into their dwel- 
lings, they w ill be less disposed, and 
have fewer o} ppor iunities, to vent their 
ill-humour, whenthey think themselves 
hardly dealt with, than if the case were 
reversed. But how is the clergyman 
situated? Numbers of those who pay 
to rates which he are his 
superiors in property, and 
xreater number contribute as much 
i Hore tha does tothem. Wit 
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i$03.] On the State of Prodation...On 
him, therefore, they will find fault 


much more lreely than they w ould with 
the squire in the magisterial chair. 
Among the poor - disadvantages are 
ctil] zreater. His duty calls him to be 
cont inually visiung thei in their cotta- 
ces (I speak of a true shepherd of his 
i ock,) where, if they are in distress, or 

‘ink themselves to be so, he must wit- 
ness it. They will be apt to think him 
cruel in not ordering what they would 
deem adequate relief for wants, which 
£,}} so frequently and immediately under 
his own view; and, if their bosoms are 
not warmed by genuine christianity, 
they will probably think more of the 
justice than of the clergyman when he 


R. 5. 


ce 


enters their doors. 
lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Your correspondent T.S. (page 698 
sf your eleventh number,) makes a dis- 
netion between 2nnocent and riehteousy, 
which apprehend, requires considera- 


tion. | make no doubt, he is fully sensi- 
ble that no creature, however excellent 
in his nature, and blameless in his con- 
duct, can have any claim of reward 
from his creator except on the fcotine 
ofa cracious compact; and if IT under- 
tand him aright, he defines riehteous- 
to be the result of obedience ina 

OL ] »| ion, which TE should o nly 

lla moral aptitude for reward. My 


inquiry now ts, whether men under 
he Gospel dispensation are in a proba- 
“onary state, and if they 
the law of that state ? 

ame probat 


are, what Is 
Pheirs cannot be 
; . ‘ - ,. . } : t. 
ion as that under which 
} : | 


Adam stood, since that consisted ina 


paeenie law bperaaacbiees the 


twee O1 
iowledge. 
the | law of course must diffe “ro which re- 
lates to it. I beg it may be observed 
that my question is, Whether the Gos- 
pel, which reveals a provision for par- 
con, and the dispensation of the spirit, 
involves in itself a seman > and not 
whether a new mt robation be the whol 
i the Gospel. 
t have only to request, that no philo- 
Mhrist., Obsery, No, 20 
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sophical necessitarian will undertake to 
answer my inquiry; because he will 
begin with denying the possibility of any 
creature being the subject of frosasion 
in the sense I use the word. I use it 
to signify, the being placed by the sove- 
reign appointment of God under a era- 
cious constitution for trial, in which 
such helps internal and external are af. 
forded to man, as capacitate him fer 
fulfilling the terms the divine wisdom 
has scen fit to prescribe, admitting that, 
with the same helps, he may by the 
abuse of his powers fall short of the 
end for which they were primarily 
eiven. With the necessitarian, how- 
ever, the word frrobaticn will only serve 
to describe the order in which God 
himself works, which, however it be a 
divine process of exquisite skill, can 
never be the probation of a creature. 
R.C.C 
——a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

tT was much a with the ac- 
count of the spiritual dil and 
death of a lady, which was given in 
your Obieeaes for May last. Both the 
letter, and the observations accompany- 
ing it, Ceserve the most serious atten- 
tion. Although the particular circum. 
stances were peculiar to the subject of 
that memoir, I am persuaded the pene- 
r comprehends a numcrous Class 
There are, doubtless, 
many persons of whom we have reason 
to entertain a good hope, who are ne- 
ing in a state of indecision 
as to their eternal con- 
cerns; and who are, consequently,walk- 
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sant ' lece lieing 
VEPuIeiess tlVvil 
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MD , In C iwhness and coubt. With a 
view to such characters, as well_as to 
obtain some iniormation and assistance 
myscif, I shall be ge ‘bliged to 
your correspond lent C, I. or any other, 
to state what Is the se tend sense ct 
miakine our calling and election sure, 


and what are the bes: possible mcans 


of attending to, and scripturally dis- 
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charging, this Important duty, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


if appears to me, that at such a period 
as the present, when we are threatened 
with a most formidabie inyasion, it be- 
comes «a part of every man’s christian 
duty to endeavour to rouse his fellow 
subjects to exertions wortuy of the 
cause In which they are engaged, and 
among the means of exciting in them a 
proper spirit, TL reckon that of setting 
before them ihe example of their an- 
cestors In pertods of similar danger, 
Permit me, therefore, to recommend 
to you the insertion of the following ex- 
tracts trom Mr. Hume’s history oi the 
times of the Spanish armada, a period 
of danger to this country between which 


and the present we shall find many 
striking points of resemblance. God 
grant that the Issue, in the present 


Case, may equally mark His providen- 
tial interposition in our favour. 

Ll bey eave, however, to make one 
remark. Mr. ilame speaks of a vari. 
ely of foréwiate occurrences which suc- 
cessively contributed to frustrate the 
plan of our enemies, Your readers, 
on the contrary, will refer to a merci- 
ful Providence, which has ever watched 
over this isle, thac sudden death both of 
the Spanish admiral and vice-admiral, 
as well as those circumstances of wind 
and wave, which Mr. Hume ascribes to 
accident, and they will see abundant 
Cause to place our chief conitdence in 
God, while we negicct no huniau nreans 
of providing for our safety. 


* Tie ittihe imtrigues aud 
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the court were sileaced by the account, 


cubals of 


Which Came trom all quarters, of the 
vast preparations mide by the Spaniards 
for the invasion of Hovland, and forche 
enure congucst of that kingdom. = Piit- 
lip hed long harboured a secret and 
violent desire of revenge against Pliga- 
oeth. 
of extending 
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the whole Christian world in the catho- 
lic communion. Above all, his indig. 
nation against his revolted subjects in 
the Netherlands, instigated him to at- 
tack the English. Tosubdue England 
seemed a necessary preparation to the 
re-establishment of his authority in the 
Netherlands. That kingdom lay nearer 
to Spain than the Low Countries, and 
Was more exposed to invasion from 
that quarter; after an enemy had once 
obtained entrance, the difficulty seemed 
to be over, as it was neither fortified by 
art or nature; along peace had depriy- 
ed it of all military discipline and ex. 
perience ; and the Catholics would be 
ready, it was hoped, to join any invader 
who should free them trom those per. 
secutions under which they laboured, 
The fate of England must be decided 
in one battle at sea, and another at land; 
and what comparison between the Eng- 
lish and Spaniards, either in point of 
Daval torce, or in the numbers, reputa- 
tion, and veteran bravery of their ar- 
mies! This favourable opportunity, 
therefore, must be seized, and one boid 
cifort made for acquiring that ascen- 
dant 1a Europe to which the present 
greatness and prosperitv cf the Spa- 
niards seemed so fully to entitle then. 

“During some time Philip had been 
secretiy making preparations; but as 
scon as the resolution was fully taken, 
every part of his vast empire resound- 
ed with the noise of armaments, In the 
ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain,and Por. 
tugal, artisans were employed in build. 
Ing vesscis uncommon size and 
furce 3 naval stores were bought at a 
great expense; provisions amassed; 


ot 


armies levied and quartered in the ma- 
ritime towns of Spain; and plans jaid 
for fitting out such a ficet and embarka- 
tion as had never before had its exual 
The military preparations 


in Liurope. 
oa 
no less formidabiec. 


ig) Krlanders were 
An army of 34,000 mein was asscimbled, 
tin readiness to be transported 
wecdand. “he Duke of Parma em- 
dallibe carpenters whom he could 
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fantry and cavalry. No doubts were 
entertained but such vast preparations, 
conducted by officers of consummate 
skill, must finally be successful ; and 
the Spaniards, ostentatious of their 
power, and elated with vain hopes, had 
already denominated their navy the 
i vincible armada, 

« News of these extraordinary pre- 
pirations soon reached the court 
Loudon, and notwithstanding the seere- 
cy of the Spanish council, their 
pretending to Cmaproy this ferce in the 
Indi es, it was easily concluded that they 
- ant to make some effort against: hie 
The queen had foreseen the inva- 
sion; and findi tliat she must now 
contend for her crown with the whole 
force of Spain, she made preparations 
{ur resistance ; nor was she dismiaved 
with that power by which all Larope 
apprchended she must of 
overwhelmed. Iler foree, indeed,scem- 
very unequal to res.st so potent an 
encmy. All the sailors in’ England 
amounted at that time to about 14, 
men. ‘Yhe size of the English shipping 
wus, In general, so small, that except a 
few of the queen’s ships of war, there 


and 


land. 
(r+ 
ne 


necessity be 


ed 


OOO 


wus not four vessels which excecded 
40) tons. The royal navy consisted 
only of twenty-eight soil, many of which 
were of small size; none of them ex- 
cceded the bulk of our largest frigates, 
aid most of them de served rather the 
nume of pinnaces than of ships. The 


Oliv advantage of the “english fleet con- 
sisted in the superior Courage and de x- 
terily of our seamen. All the com- 
Mercial townsin Eneland were requir- 
ed to furnish ships for reinforcing 
“nail Mavy ; and they discovered, on 
present occasion, great alacrity in 
ccfending their Hberty and religion 
against those imminent perils with 
Which they were menaced. he citi- 
zens of London, in order to shew their 
zeal, Instead of fifieen vessels, which 
they were commanded to Equip, V volun- 
tary fitted out double that number. 
Phe gentry and nobility hired, 
and manned forty-three ships at their 
Own charge ; and all the loans of money 
which the queen demanded were frank. 
y grante d by the persons app shied to, 
ord Howard of cMingbam, a man 
cinta aiid 
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the 


armed, 
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took on him the command of the navy, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the 
most renowned seamen In Europe, 
served under him. ‘be principal fleet 
was Stationed eat Plymouth ; a smailer 
squadron, consisting of forty vessels, 
lay off Dunkirk, in cedei r to Intercept 
the Duke of Parma. 

“The land forces of Eneland were 
more nume than the enemy, but 
much inferior in discipline, reputation, 
and expericnee. A body of 20,000 
men was disposed in different bodies 
along the ce and orders were given 
them, if they could not prevent the 
landing of the Spaniards, to reure back - 
wards, to waste the country around, and 


‘Prous 
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to wait for reinforcements from the 
nelehbourIng countics betore they ap- 
proached the enemy. A body of 22,000 


foot and 1000 horse was stationed at 
Tilbury,in order to detend the ci ‘pital. 
The principal army consisted of 34,000 
footand 2000 horse; these forces were 
reserved for guarding the queen’s per- 
son, and were appointed to merch 
whithersoever the enemy shouid ap- 
pear, The fate of England, if all the 
Spanish armies should be «ble to land, 
seemed to depend on the issue of a 
single battle, and men of reflection en- 
tertained the most dismal apprehen- 
sions when they considered the terce of 
50.009 veteran Spaniards, commanded 
by experienced oflicers under the Duke 
of Parma, the most consummate gene- 
ral of the age, and compared this form1i. 
dable armament with the mutary power 
which ingland, net enervated by peace, 
Lut lone unused to war, could muster 
up arainst It. 

* ihe chief support of the kingdom 
to consist In the vigour and 
prudence of the queen’s conduct, who, 
undismaved by the present dangers, 
issued all her orders with tranquillity, 
animated her people to a steady resist- 
and employed every resource 
which either her domestic situation or 
her forcign alliances could afford her, 
All the Protestants threug hout Europe 
regarded thts enterprize as the critical 
event which was to decide for ever the 
fre of their religion; and though una- 
ble to join their force to that of Lviza. 
beth, they kept their eves fixed on her 
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anxiety, mixed with admiration, the 
intrepid countenance with which she en- 
countered that dreadful tempest which 
was every moment advancing towards 
her. 

The queen took care, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to revive in the nation 
their attachment to Protestantism, and 
their abhorrence ot Popery ; and every 
artifice, as well as reason, was employ- 
ed to animate the people to a vigorous 
defence of theirrcligion, their laws, and 
their liberties. But while in this criti- 
cal emergency, she roused the animosi- 
ty of the nation arainst sna she 
treated the partisans of that sect with 
moderation, and gave not way to an un- 
distinguishing fury against them. She 
rejected all violent canes by which 
she was urged to seek pretences tor 
despatching the leaders of that party ; 
and the Catholics, sensible of this good 
usage, generally expressed great zeal 
for the public service. Some gentle. 
men of that sect entered themselves as 
volunte PS in the fleet or army. Some 
equipped ships at theirown charge, and 
gave the command of them to Protes- 
tants. Others were active in animat- 
ing their tenants and vassals and neigh- 
bours to the defence of their country : 
and every rank of men 
present all party distinctions, seemed to 
prepare themseives with order, us we 
as vigour, to resist the violence of idan 
invaders, 

‘ The more 


but ying for the 


to excite the martial 
spirit Oi the nation, the qucen ap peared 
on horsebuck in the ca Pilbury, 
and riding through the lines discovered 
a cheerful 
exhorted the soldiers to baie) their 
duty to their country 
and professed her intenuon, though a 
woman, to lead 
arainst the enemy, 
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spirited behaviour she revived the ten. 
derness — admiration of the soldiery ; 
an attuchment to her person became a 
kind of enthusiasm among them ; and 
they asked one another, Whether j- 
were possible that Englishmen could 
abandon this glorious cause, could dis. 
play less fortitude than appeared In the 
female sex, or could ever, by any dan- 


gers, be induced to relinquish the de. 
ience olf their heroic princess ! 


‘The Spanish armada was ready ip 
the beginning of May, but the moment 
it Was preparing to sail, the Marquis of 
Santa Croce, the admiral, was seized 
with a fever of which he soon aiter 
died. ‘The vice-admiral, the Duke of 
Paliano, éy a strange concurrence of ac- 
time suffered 


; 


cidents, at the very same 


the same fate; andthe king appointed 
£ * } > oe ‘ F ‘ — i 5 ie 

tor admiral the Duke of Medina Side. 
nla, a a 14 Of great famuly, but un. 


experienced In action ai d entirely unac- 
} cet aoe rey. = ’ 
qualnted Wicii Bye | ada be Lhiis Is for- 
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my subiects; and, therefore, I am come 
not as for my re- 


amongst you at this time, 


creation or , sport, but being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the battle, t to live or dic 
amongst you all; to lay down for my God, ani 


' people, my haan 
and m5 even in the dust. I know 1 
have butthe body of a weak and feeble we- 
man, but Ihave the heart ofa king, and of a 
king of England too; and think toul scors, 
that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Euro 
should dare to invade the borders of 
realins ; to — _ rather than any dishonour 
will wrow ! » Timyself will take up arms; 
I inys i willl be your en NEM magn here, and re 
wiardor of every of virtues in the 
ficld. ITknow al ni for wardnes 
tisat you have pew: d rewards aids TOWNS; 
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till they could be refitted. The da- 
res of the armada having been re- 


lds 
pa ired, the Spank wds, with fresh hopes, 
“et out again to sea in prosecution of 


The fleet consisted 
yf one hundred and thirty vessels, of 
«hich near one hundred were galleons, 
and were of greater size than any ever 
ised in L:urope. It carried on 


cher enterprize. 


yetore 


oard 19,295 soldiers, 8,456 MAriDers, 
ogs galley slaves, and 2,650 great 
sieces of brass enlnicen. it Was 


victualled for six months, and was at- 
twenty less ships called c.- 


tended by 
ten rulleys Wit hs ix Ours 


ravalS, and 
pees 
‘The plan formed by the king of 
spain Was, that Uh e armada should sall 
to the to Dunkirk and 
cuport, and having joined them selves 
ythe Duke of Parma, siould thence 
sail to the “hames, and having 
the whole Spanish thus 
one blow the entire con- 
st of Eneland. After the armada 
asunder sail they took a fisherman, 
informed then: that the I:nelish 
lately al had 
tempest which scattere d 
ad retired back into P ly- 


ah in- 


coast Opposite 


Nat .C 


ariny, 


} 
bad been sea, 


Apcard of the 
tlie armada, 
“Mouth, and no lo iver e “a cuing 
Vusion this season, had latd up his ships 
gid dischareed most of the seamen. 
From this false intelligence, the Duke 
of Medina conceived the great fecility 
cking and destroying the English 
harbour; and he was tempted, 
1c Prospect of so decisive an advan- 
wwe, to break his orders, and make sail 
@ivectly for Plymouth; a resolution 
Which proved the safety of Engl = 
The Lizard was the first jand made | \ 
the armada about sunset : and hs 
Spaniards took it forthe Rambead near 


hips in 
by 
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ne 
Ps ee 


Piymouth, they bore out to sea with an 
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Micnuon of revurning next day and at- 
-_ the sian bavy. Phey were 
descr scricd by Fleming, a Scottish hea 
Wo was roving in those seas, and who 
bon hediately set sail to inform the En. 
Bish admiral of their approach ; ano- 
Ber furldunate event which contributed 
g to the safety of the ficet. 
“ung¢ham had just ime to get out of 
' aS When he suw Span 
toward: 
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ing the distance of seven miles from 
the extremity of one division to that of 
the other. 

“| fingham gave orders not to come 
to close fight with the Spaniards, but 
to cannonade them at a distance, and 
to wait the opportunity which winds, 
currents, Or varlous accidents must 
afford him of intercepting some scat. 
tered vesseis of the enemy. Nor was 
it long belore the event answered ex- 
pectauon, and two vessels, which had 
taullen beiind, were taken, alier some 
Francis Drake. As 

up the chan- 
nel, the English hung upon its rear, 
and still skirmishes. 
nach iplal abated the ence of 
the Spaniards, and add Lo 


resistance, bv Sui 


the armada advanced 


Msgestred ito wath 
contd 


ead courare 


the Knelish; and the latter soon found 
that even In Clos e fig iit the size of the 
Davish s}) ips Wi Wo 1hO avdvaitave to 
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,ben the armuda had reached Cas 
lais, and 


un:ounted 
forty sall. 


cast anchor belove that places 


the knelish edmiral practised a suc- 
cessful stratagem upon the Spaniards 
He took eight of bis smalicr ships, and 
filing the m purer’ all combustuble ma- 


terials, sent them one after another 
into the midst ot the enemy The 
Spaniarcs fancied that they were fire- 


ships s, and lmmediateiy cut tanelr Cae 
. a On Se ee? Sa , 
bles and took to ight with the ereat- 
est Gisorder and precipitation. The 
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while In senidan > and beidaeaul o 
ereat Gamage to other ships, they 
took or destroyed about twelve of the 


enemy. 
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apparent 
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the niards 


was entirely ted. The vessels, 
provided by ihe Duke of Parma, were 
muce ior transporting soldiers, not 
jor fiehting; and that ceners!l, when 
urged to leave the harbour, positively 
refused to expose his feurtshing army 
to such apparent hazard; while the 
Hie ish, pot only were able to keep 
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over their enemy. The Spanish ad- 
iniral found in many rencounters, that 


while he jost a considerable part of 


his own navy, he had destroyed only 
one small vessel of the English; and 
he foresaw that, by continuing so un- 
equal a combat, he must draw inevi- 
table destruction on the rest of the 
fleet. prepared, therefore, to re- 
turn homewards, but as the wind 
vas contrary to hts sailing through 
the channel, he resolved to sail north- 
wards. The English fleet followed 
him during some time; and had not 
their ammunition fallen short, they 
had obliged the whole armada to sur- 
render at discretion. But the event 
proved almost equally fatal to the 
Spaniards. A violent tempest over. 
took the armada after it had passed 
the Orkneys; the ships had aiready 
lost their anchors and were obliged to 
keep to sea: the mariners unaccus- 
tomed to such hardships, yielded to 
the fury of the storm, and allowed 
their vessels to drive either on the 
Western Isles of Scotland, or on the 
coast of Ireland, where they were 
miserably wrecked. Not a half of 
the navy returned to Spain; and the 
seamen as well as soldiers, who re- 
mained, were soovercome with hard- 
ships and fatigue, and so Cispirited 
by thei discomiliture, that they filled 
all Shain with acccunts of the desperate 
valour of the English, and of the tem- 
pestuous violence of that oclsan which 
surrounds them.”?* 

I trust, Mir. that aif the 
French should pe in the attack 
Upon Usy which is now projected, they 
will in like manner return, 1f any of 
lreturn.onivto A‘lall France 
of the di sferate vaiour of 


Batt ye 
sOlior, 
rsist 


them shoul 
eth accounts 
the d.nglish. 
Philip, when he heard of the mor- 
tifying event, is sald, by Hume, “to 
have fallen on his knees, and _ 
ing thanks for that gracious cispens 
tion of Providence, to have shea 
ing his joy that the calamity was not 
greater.’ I have but little hope that 
Bonaparte will, in this particular. fol- 
low Philip’s example. I trust, how- 
ever, that we shall not forget to ren- 
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der the thanks which will be due to 
the great author of our deliverance; 
and I hope that there is a multitude 
inthis land who, at this time, are not 
ashamed to use the posture of Philip, 
in supplicating the divine protection 
of their country. 


B. R., 


EXTRACTS FROM AN UnsPURLISH 
THE CONTINENT 


ED TOUR oy 


(Continued from p. 429,) 
LYONS. 
Avr Lyons we visited the cathedra] 
dedicated to St. John, which is only 
remarkable for a curious clock. Woe 
were just in time to hear it strike A 
cock crowed thrice as a signal, and 
just before it struck, an angel came 
out of a door and hailed the Virgin 
Mary, who returned the salute with 
a bend of her head. Vhe Holy Spi. 
rit also, represented by a white dove 
with its wings full spread, seemed to 
descend upon the bead of the virgin; 
and on the clock’s striking, immedi. 
ately ascended out of sight. Above 
is a representation of God, expressing 
his commands by several waves of 
the hand. Underneath 3s a dial and 
a small globe, representing the diffe. 
rent phases of the moon; and below 
this another dial, which only moves 
round once in a century. On the 
south side of the clock is the minute 
hand, placed on an oval plate, which 
is so contrived as to lengthen and con- 
tract itselfin such a manner, that tt 
always exactly hangs over the mati 
ed rim of the dial, notwithstanding 
its oval figure. I remember to have 


seen one of the same kind at Stras 
burgh, but larger and more out of ot 
der; though the cock at Lyons i 


rather grown hoarse through length of 
years, and does not crow with that 
distinctness, we may suppose, it for 
merly did. 

Vhere are thirty-two canons belong: 
this Church, who are styled 
Lyons. The king is the 
first of them. Their dress is that of 
other ecclesiastics, with the addition 
of a red collar. adorned with a golden 
cross set with diamonds. When 4 
sunonry is vacant, the candidates 4"? 
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not required to produce any certifi- 
cate of their learning or piety, but of 
their nobility ; and this they are oblig- 
ed to prove for sixteen generauons; 
he line, beth paternal and maternal, 
joing this long period, must be unpol- 
i ed with common or plebeian blood ; 
oiherwise the succession is broke, and 
che candidate is ‘fiso facto disqualified. 
rye canonries vary in value, accord- 
ding to seniority ; but, on an average, 
are worth five hundred pounds ster- 
jing yearly. The archbishop is Mon- 
seul ———; his revenue amounts to 
one hundred thousand livres annually. 
He is primate of Gaul, and the first 
ecclesiastic in France; but as the an- 
tiquity of his grace’s family will not 
bear so strict a scrutiny as that of the 
noble canons, these last look down 
upon him with contempt. From the 
cathedral we went to the Fourrzer, a 
small religious society, situated on a 
hil in the west part of the town. 
Here is a small chapel, witha figure 
of the Virgin, so high in the estima. 
tion of the vulgar, that masses cele- 
brated here bear four times the price 
ofthose which are said in any other 
Churches of the province. The whole 
chapel is hung round with votive 
tablets and pictures, the homely but 
srateful offerings of the ignorant po- 
pulacey many of whom ascribe their 
cures to the miraculous aid of the 
Holy Virgin. 

rom a terrace on this elevated spot 
we had a view over most part of 
Vauphiny, and could clearly discern 
the mountains of Savoy, and part of 
the Alps of Switzerland. ‘The town 
uncer our feet, with the 
Saone ranning through the middle, 
cod the Rhone bounding it towards 
u Descending the hill we 
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passed by the state prison, where, a 


Present, is confined a duke and peer 
"i : “ - 

vi krance, for the murder ot a gen- 
heman who had before wounded bim 


naduel. ‘This nobleman is allowed 


s4OVE One thousand pounds ua-year 


‘ i . P . a ee 
‘orthe maintenance of his household, 
and is suffered to keep an elegant tie 


. <a ae : ° ; 
we lor the entertainment 


of his ace 
Onthe other side of the 


Guaintaunce, 
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vith is A suuterranean Church velonr- 
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ing to the canonsof S¢. Genevieve. It 
was in this Church that nineteen thou- 
sand Christians are said to have been 
mussacred, having fled here by way 
of concealment from their enemies. 
In the middle of the Church is a deep 
pit, where, it is suid, many of the 
dead bodies were thrown. Their 
martyrdom happened in the first per- 
secution of Lyons under the Emperor 
severus. Not far from this Church, 
by the gate of Sz. Zrenxe, are the re- 
mains of a Roman aqueduct, which 
was twenty English miles in length. 
Many traces of it are still visible in 
several villages in thisprovince. The 
construction of these ruins Is some. 
what remarkable; the body of the 
masonry, consisting ofsmall fat stones, 
joined together by a cement harder 
than any stone. One of the principal 
arches is still standing, and gives some 
idea of the immensity and expense 
of these useful edifices. This aque- 
duct is, by most antiquarians, attri. 
buted to Marcus Antoninus. 
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Ko the Eartor ot ef istian Observer, 


Ise complacency with which you have 
introduced to your readers the objurga- 
tory epistle signed R. T. B.* renders 
you, in my estimation, a party in his 
fault. And to you,as well as to him, 
[ must impute a total want of compas- 
ston and charity ; since the letter, which 
he has written, and you have published, 
aims to indict a wound on several mem- 
bers of a fraternity, which has always 
been distinguished as peculiarly obnox- 
ious to mortification, and most suscep- 
uble of irritation from contemptuous or 
reproachful languuze. 

Who this carping correspondent may 
be, and what are the motives which 
have this exertion of 
pen, are questions which he himself is 
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tory computation, ten dull syllables in 
one dull line; 
sufficient sensibility in his auditory 
nerves, to make one word rhyme with 
another, has vented the gall, which his 
own fatiure has generated, upon more 
success{ul arusts.— But, to say no more 
of the man,let me attend to his writing. 
The insinuation, which this Anti- 
Apollonite has thrown out, concern. 
ing the nodding poets, who have been 
ambitious of embellishing your pages 
with the productions of their genius, 
has the demerit of conveying a cruel 
censure under the form of a mild for- 
bearing benevolence. I will spare the 
gentleman the retort to which he has 
exposed himself; though, at the same 
time, I must intimate to him, that if he 
had some people for 
they would retaliate his attack upon the 
froetical nodders, by denominating him 
a iL ro — 
If yc 
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your att 


his antagonists 


me, sir, to 
far back to the 
commencement of your work, I will 
state to you the prospects which It 
opened to the view of 1 f, and a 
few other discit Ft} 
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roots with the merciless axc of his hy. 
percritical fastidiousness. 

You must not wonder, sir, at. the 
figurative style of my complaint. Sor. 
row makesa man poetical. And hoy. 
ever paradoxical it may appear to vul. 
gar apprehensions (such, perhaps, ag 
R. TL. B. ’s) genius never soars so high 
as when its wings are loaded with mise. 
ries and misfortunes ; witness the sy. 
lime elegies and exquisite monodies, 
which lovers and friends have compos. 
ed when agonizing under the loss gf 
the dearest objects of their affections, 

but, sir, I have a remonstrance ty 
present you on the present subject, to 
which I challenge your most concep. 
trated attention. You have given us 
reason to believe, that one of the ob. 
jects at which you uniformly aim, and 
one of the characteristics which yoy 
are especially ambitious to preserve, js 
that of moderation——Then, sir, pray wh; 
you reject moderate poetry: lere 
you find yourself involved in an inex- 
tricable dilemma, in which [ leave you 
to strugele; and = shall co: 
your embarrassment w ith as 
losophica l unconcern, as you and Ro 
B. have for the feelit es of 
moderate 

But, I observe, 
persecutor of erate orhymster 
would deny the possible existence 0. 
the sort of po, fwhich I have the 
honour to apoesr as the erage de 
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ourely, no point was eyer more log! 
cally establisned. 
You must not 
in the smallest devree, 
at what R. T. B. has said in depreci’ 
tion of moderate poetry, such as ] 
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manufacture. A poet, sir, (as you 

must know, ifyou are one) is protected 
from the weapons of critical hostility by 
shield of self confidence, as impenctra- 
ple as the celebrated Heptabocion of 
ajax. And sir, after all that R. T. B. 
or all the letters in the alphabet be- 
sides, May say in condemnation of our 

productions, our last appeal will be to 

ial own judgments; and there is no 
fear but that the decision resulting 
from thence will completely establish 
our pretensions, 

In fine, sir, before you pronounce ab- 
solute sentence of exclusion upon the 
moderate Compositions of moderate 
poets, consider the desperate measures 


REVIEW OF NEW 


CVI. Ser mons preached occasionally in the 
oe - al Chape!, Stirling, during the evcnt- 
ful period from 1793 to i803 iv GrorGe 
Gre, LL.D. and F.RS. Edin. Riving- 
ton, London. Lell, Edinburgh. 


Iy an advertisement prefixed to this 
yolume, the sermons which it contains 
are denominated by the author, “ una- 
dorned discourses.”? With rhetorical 
or any other artificial embellishments in 
sermons, we might easily be prevailed 
upon to dispense. But we expect that 
sermons, and especiaily such as are 
deemed by their authors worthy of 
publication, should contain solid reason- 
ing and sound divinity. No one will 
assert, that such an expectation is pre- 
sumptuous; nor will any one accuse us 
oftoo much fastidiousness, if the disap- 
pointment of such an expectation draw 
forth some complaints and remonstran- 
eS. 

Before we enter upon the ta: 
censuring what we deem erronco: 
this volume, we would dis scharge the 
far more grateful task of doing justice 
to its merits. Dr. Gleig bas proved 
himself a zealous supporter of the 
cause of civil subordination and social 
order, and a hearty well-wisher to the 
honour and welfare of his country. 
He appears to be carncst in inculcatine 

vyhat he esteems to be sound doctrine, 
and in combating what he imagines to 
ve + ae and injurious ; and he expres- 
> 4 concern for ¢ the interests of mora- 
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to which such a sentence willimpel us. 
As we shall not be able to acquiesce in 
the suppressicn of our verses; and as 
publicity, dy any means, is more desir- 
able to a poet than obscurity; we shall 
be driven to the necessity of interspers- 
ing some personal abuse among our 
verses, and subjoining a plentiful por- 
tion ef tea-table scandal, in the form of 
explanatory notes; and of sending our 
compositions, thus adapted and modi- 
hed, to the editor of the Anti-jacobu: 
Review. 

I remain, sir, (notwithstanding you: 
publication of R.T. B.*s letter.) your 
friend and well-wisher. kK. Q. Z. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


lity, which it is impossible not to ap- 


prove, 
Our readers, however, will be pre- 
pared to expect, that the doctrinal 


errors of this work will prove neither 
few nor unimportant, when they are 
told that the author is a strenuous op. 
poser of two fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel and the Church of Eng- 
land—OricinaL or Birtrn-sin, and 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ONLY. 

On the former of these two subjects 
Dr. Gleig thus expresses himself : 

*‘ But do we not derive from our first pa. 
rents, aconstitution both of body and mind, 
much less perfect than that which they de- 
rived from the immediate hand of their om- 
nipotent creator? and is there not, in every 
descendant of Adam, an innate and insupera- 
ble propensity to sin ?”” 

“To these questions, which have been of- 
ten put, very different answers have been 
given, which have excited violent dissentions 
inthe Church of Christ; and yet it is not 
easy to conceive questions of less importance, 
either to the faith or to the practice of a 
Christian.* 

* We derive nothing from our first parents, 
more than the oak derives from the acorn, but 
by the will of God holy and good ; and if 
our natural powers be, inc less perfect 
than theirs were, either those powers are 


rendered equal by divine rrace, ov we have 
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tory computation, ten dull syllables in 


one dull line; and being destitute of 
sufficient sensibility in his auditory 


nerves, to make one word rhyme with 
another, bas vented the gall, which his 
own failure has generated, upon more 
successful arusts.— But, to say no more 
of the man,let me attend to his writing. 

The insinuation, which this Auti- 
Apollonite has thrown out, concern. 


ing the nodding poets, who have been 
ambitious of embellishing your pages 


With the productions of their genius, 
has the demerit of conveying a cruel 
censure under the form of a mild for- 


bearing benevolence. I will spare the 
gentleman the retort to which he has 
exposed himself; though, at the same 
time, | must intimate to him, that if he 
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roots with the merciless axc of his hy. 
percritical fastidiousness. 

You must not wonder, sir, at the 
figurative style of my complaint. Sor. 
row makes a man poetical. And hoy. 
ever paradoxical it may appear to vu. 
rar apprehensions (such, perhaps, as 
| ee 's) genius never soars so high 
as when its wings are loaded with mise. 
ries and misfortunes ; witness the syb. 
lime elegies and exquisite monodies, 
which lovers and friends have compos. 
ed when agonizing under the loss of 
the dearest objects of their aff 





affections, 

But, sir, I have a remonstrance ty 
present you on the present subject, to 
which I challenge your most conceg. 
trated attention. You have given ys 
reason to believe, that one of the ‘e 
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manufacture. A poet, sir, (as you 
must know, if you are one) is protected 
from the weapons of critical hostility by 
shield of self confidence, as impenctra- 
hle as the celebrated Hepftaboeion of 
ajax. And sir, after all that R. T. B. 
or all the letters in the alphabet be- 
sides, May say in condemnation of our 
productions, our last appeal will be to 
at own judgments; and there is no 
fear but that the decision resulting 
from thence will completely establish 
our pretensions. 

In fine, sir, before you pronounce ab- 
solute sentence of exclusion upon the 
moderate Compositions of moderate 
noets, consider the desperate measures 


REVIEW OF 


CVE. Sermons preached occasionally in the 


Epiccop al Chape!, Stirling, during the event- 
ful per riod from 1795 to 7803 ly GroRGE 
G) 1G, LL.D. and F.RS. Edin. Rivying- 
ton, London. Bell, Edinburgh. 


In an advertisement prefixed to this 
yolume, the sermons which it contains 
are denominated by the author, “ una- 
dorned discourses.’”? With rhetorical 
or any other artificial embellishments in 
sermons, we might easily be prevailed 
upon to dispense. But we expect that 
sermons, and especially such as are 
deemed by their authors worthy of 
publication, should contain solid reason- 
ing and sound divinity. Noone will 
assert, that such an expectation is pre- 
sumptuous; nor will any one accuse us 
oftoo much fastidiousness, if the disap- 
pointment of such an sie? onsen draw 
forth some complaints and remonstran- 
eS. 

Before we enter upon the task of 
censuring what we deem erroneous in 
this volume, we would discharge the 
lar more grateful task of doing 
to its merits. Dr, Gleig bas proved 
himself a zealous supporter of the 
Cause of civi] subordination and social 
order, and a hearty well-wisher to the 
honour and welfare of his count ry. 
le appears to be earnest in inculcatine 
What he esteems to be sound doctri: ney 
and in combating what he imagines to 
ve e false and injurious ; and he expres- 
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to which such a sentence will impel us. 
As we shall not be able to acquiesce in 
the suppression of our verses; and as 
publicity, dy any means, is more desir- 
able to a poct than obscurity; we shall 
be driven to the necessity of interspers- 
ing some personal abuse among our 
verses, and subjoining a plentitul por- 
tion of tea-table scandal, in the form of 
explanatory notes; and of sending our 
compositions, thus adapted and modi- 
fied, to the editor of the Anti-jacobin 
Review. 


I remain, sir, (notwithstanding your 
publication of R.T. Bs letter.) your 
friend and well-wisher. kK. Q. Z. 


‘ATIONS. 


lity, which it is impossible not to ap- 
prove, 

Our readers, however, will be pre- 
pured to expect, that the doctrinal 
errors of this work will prove neither 
few nor unimportant, when they are 
told that the author is a strenuous op- 
poser of two fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel and the Church of Eng- 
land—Oricinalt or Birtu-sin, and 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ONLY. 

On the former of these two subjects 
Dr. Gleig thus expresses himself : 

** But do we not derive from our first pa- 
rents, aconstitution both of bodv and mind, 
much less perfect than that which they de- 
rived from the immediate hand of their om- 
nipotent creator? and is there not, in every 
descendant of Adam, an innate and insupera- 
ble propensity to sin ?”” 

“To these questions, which have been of- 
ten put, very different answers have been 

‘iven, which have excited violent dissentions 
in the Church of Christ; and yet it is not 
easy to conceive questions of less importance, 
either to the faith or to the practice of a 
Christian.* 

© We derive nothing from our first parents, 
more than the oak derives from the acorn, but 
by the will of God holy and good ; and if 
our natural powers be, indeed, less perfect 
than theirs were, either those powers are 





rendered equal by divine yrace, or we have 
* A similar opinion is expressed, p. 44 
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the assurance of our Saviour, that less will be 
required oi us than would have been required 


of them, had they continued in their state of 


pertection.” (p. 43.) 


The foreroing extract speaks pretty 
plainly for itself. We must, however, 
remark, that althoueh it be true that 
the question has often been put, whe- 
ther there be not anZunrale propensity to 
sin inevery descendant of Adam ; it 
has 20f been much questioned, whe- 
ther this propensity be an zrsuperable 
one. Most peoples indeed all whom 
we have heard or read of, believe it to 
be suficrudle ; and it is the great busi- 
ness of relimion, and the taamediate and 
declared purpose oi divine grace, to 
overcome this ¢unate firofiensi(y in man. 

Avain, the questions, which Dr. 
Gleiy here states to have been often put, 
are (if we leave out the point of imsu- 
perability just mentioned) of consi- 
derably more importance than he sup- 
poses. The truth is, that the ceter- 
mination of these avestions affects the 
very roots and foundations of ortho- 
doxy; and we are clearly convinced, 


thatit is to an erroneous decision of 


fundamental questions, that ma- 


attributed, 


these 
niy of 
which appear 
coctrines, which Dr. Gleig 

Before we close our remarks upon 
the passare which we have quoted, we 
must request our readers to observe, 
that Dr. Gleie afhrms that we derive 
nothing from more 
than the oa 
but by the willof God holy and eood 5t 
that ne: makes it a matter of question, 


those faults are to be 


has raised. 
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and as Cisproyit ie ti sc Goctrine oj the 


are not very /u- 
Chere is. however lilt enough to 


XV Of [HS Sentiments, 


in the superstructure of 


original depravity of our nature. (p. 40 
and 41.) And in another place, he 
speaks of the mind being brought by 
reformation nearer to zfs original state 
of purity. (p. 57.) 

It is observable of Dr. Gleig, and 
it has been observed of many others, 
(not much, indeed, to the credit of their 
srencrosity,) that when about to hunt 
down some Obnoxious opinion, they 
betorehand encumber it with a super. 
added load of cxtraneous absurdity, in 
order to insure the success of their 
pursuit. Thus, in the volume before 
us, the doctrine of original sin js re. 
presented as making God the author 
of sin, and furnishing sinners with an 
apology for their iniquities 3 and it is 
from this svfifoeed tendency of the doc. 
trine, that almost all Dr. Gleig’s ar. 
euments against it are derived. 

The subject of justification employs 
the whole of the first sermon In this 
volume, and Is incidentally touched 
vpon in those which follow. On a topic 
which has been so profusely discussed, 
it would have been unreasonable to 
expectany thing new: but Dr. Gleig’s 
observations are not only not novel, but 
they tend to reinvolve the subject in cil: 
ficulties, from which it has before been 
extricated. A want of perspicuity and 
precision, both in’ his ideas and bis 
language, appears equally in bis state. 
ment of the doctrine which he opposes, 
and in his explication of the doctrine 
which he maintains. He is not al- 
ways consistent with himself; and 
some passaves appear to contradict 
each other. 

In his eighth page, he says, 

‘But thouch faith in Christ be absolutely 

justification of a Christian, 
owill not ol me justify him. Though | it is 
uncoubtedty his fr. t duty, itis not the wie 
ot his Cuty; a the commandment of Go 
is, that we should not oniv believe on the 
Jesus Christ, but slso love 


necessary to the 


narne of his Son 


7 othcr as he gave us commandmel! nt.” 
{ }). ) 
The reacter will t rlook the 
fine reaaer wili not overiood tle 


weakness of the reasoning employed 


in this passage ; the sum of which 1s 
that faith alene avv/l not justify te 
Christian, because 

Butthe main object of a 
which we more 
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faith zs not the wav 
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particularly call the consideration of 
the reader, is Dr. Gleig’s assertion, 
that faith alone will not justily us. We 
have heretofore read in a book, whose 
authority Dr. Gleig will not impeach, 
that * we are jusulhied by faith only.” 

But we are aware, that to contrast 
asseruons does not chests doctrines ; 
and, therefore, as we desire to furnish 
Dr. Gicig with a brief, comprehen- 
sive, and perspicuous statement of 
doctrine, which he seems to have mis- 
inderstood, and has therefore misrep- 
resented ; we beg leave to inform 
him, and all others whom it may con- 
eerp, that when orthodox Christians 
assert the ancient doctrine of justilica- 
tion by faith alone, they mean, as an 
old writer well expresses it, 71 
per filem solam, sed non pier fidem solita- 
riam, that is, as the same writer well 
tr anslates it, Justification by faith alse, 

f 4 boy that fatth 4 which ts alone. 

"Ween is one passare In the sermon 
on justification, to which, whatever 
other recommendations It may want, 
we must unreservedly allow the me- 
rit of absolute orteinality. 


. ° 
SEP fL atio 


“By the grace of the second prin se 
says our author, “all mankind arc rendered 
immortal in consequence of the death and re- 

irvection of Christ, whois the lam) slaim, in 
the divine decree, from the es yenen of the 
nld; but to obtain immortal /ic ress they 
must observe the conditions of the coven: nt, 
which are faith in hrist, and repentan¢ e 
from dead works. The 
elates chiefly to ou r fut tre Existence s 
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ye? future | hapypei iss. (p. S and 7.) 
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The concluding words of this para. 
— which we have printed in ita- 
ics, present us with an opinion, which 
we never met with belore, and hope we 
shall never meet withagain. Dr. Gleig, 
indeed, tells us that “ this dis stinction 
between the relative beari: Mrs of iaith 
wud repentance) every where occurs 
in the Writings of St. Paul’? W 
iully persuaded, that such a Cistincéion 
as Di. Gleig bas 
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tence ; if all mankind (those who have 
not faith, as well as those who have) 
be *“ rendered zmmortal, by the grace 
of the second covenant, and in con- 
sequence of the death and resurrec. 
tion of Christ 

if Dr. Gleig were clearly of opinion, 
that the distinction, now alluded to, 
does indeed every where occur in the 
writings of St. Paul, why did he not 
produce, at least, one instance of such 
an occurrence £ especially, as he seems 
anxious that his opinion on this subject 
should be established. 

In the twenty-sixth page, we find a 
sentiment equally strange with the one 
which we have just combated, and 
equally unsupported by a single 
lure quotation. 


scrip 


‘has, inthe 


diflerent meanings ; 


‘« Salvation,” says Dr. Gleig, 
New ‘Testament, two 
which, however, may be ores disting uished, 
and precisely ascertain ed, from the import of 
the Dussayes in Which the word occurs. It 
sometimes trom the 

nd some- 
umes from the pains of hell; and faith, as it 


relates to our salvationinthe one sense of the 


denotes our redemption, 
everlasting powe™ of the grave, 


word, iS a Very cailferent thins trom faith us 
“ e ‘ ! a} » 9 
iL relates to the other.” 


Dr. Gleig tells us, (p. $63) of his. 
having heard a man “criticising sys- 
tems of theology in a shop deor, and in 
the hearing of the multitude on the 
street.” If Dr. Gleig’s system of 
theology were among the number of 
those which the men in the shop door 
that the 
mujiiitude in the strect should stop to 
hear guisitions; for things new 
and strange hive creat attractions for 
the vulgar. 

A qucry is stated, in the 


criticised, we cannot wonder 


his Gis 
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seventy- 
first pages Which is so easily answer. 
ed, that 10 would be an act of most par- 
Simonious unkindness to withheld « 
reply.—_* Hf, Gleie,) it be 
true that the nature of mui is so cor- 
rupted, tiat 
he coth not; and the 
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asserts this, (whether in his own per- 
son, orin that of an unregenerate man, 
s nothing to the present question,) but 
it does not follow from hence, that any 
man, regenerate or unregenerate, 1s 
laid under a necessity ef sinning 

An expression occurs in the fifty. 
cighth page, which we notice, for the 
sake of introducing a general remark 
which it suggests to us. Having 
spoken of the necessity of a renewal 
of mind, Dr. Gleig says,— This 
change, I readily acknowledge, can- 
not be made but by divine grace.” 
We have noticed in many writers (and 
we can by no means exonerate the 
present volume from the charge) that 
some of the peculiar and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel are men- 
tioned, not as prime subjects of dis- 
cussion and attention, nor as funda- 
mental truths upon which all others 
rest, buf as matter of casual and sup- 
plementary acknowledgment ; matters 
which it would not be decent to over- 
look altogether, but which it 1s not 
necessary to dwell upon. The doc- 
trines which, more than any others, 
meet with this unworthy treatment 
from not afew writers, are those of 
the atonement and of the necessity of 
divine grace. The latter, especially, 
forms, in many delineations of Chris- 
tian doctrine, the most remote and 
indistinct object in the back ground of 
the picture. 

Confining ourselves, however, to the 
more immediate object of this critique, 
we proceed to netice a circumstance 
which will serve to illustrate the gene- 
rai observations just made. T he SC- 
venth sermon in this volume has for its 
text the words, “ Giving thanks unto 
the Father, who has made us meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in lizlt.’? Coloss. chap. 1. ver. 
i2. In discoursing on this text, Dr. 
Cilcig bas so successfully avoided 
touching on the most prominent truth 
contained in it, that, independently of 

e textitself, there is not one syllable, 
from the berinning of the sermon to 
the end of it, which refers to our be- 
ing made mect for the inheritance of 
the saints dy the Farner. Ashe took 
no notice of God as the author of this 
mecthess, he of course could not well 
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speak of the gratitude which, accord. 

ing to the Apostle, i is due to him for it: 
hanes, of necessity, he says nothing 
of the duty, which the Apostles 
example enforces, of “ giving thanks” 
on account of that blessing. 

The same sermon contains an ir. 
stance of what, to say the least of it, 
we must Call very unscrintural phrase. 
ology. ‘He,’’ says Dr. Gleig, “ who, 
forgetting the origin of us all, fancies 
himself essentially better than his vir. 
tuous brother for whom Christ died. 
because he happens to be a little ele- 
vated above him, &c. &c.’’ (p. 103, 
We need not continue the quotation, 
as we mean only to observe, that, 
according to the representations of the 
word of God, Christ died not for the 
virtuous, but for siunzers—for the wn- 
godly. 

As Dr. Gleig states it as a truth, 
that he who has lived here negatively 
innocent, shall find himself hereafter 
in a better state than the man whose 
life bas been positively sinful, (p. 815) 
we would ask, whether he really be- 
licves that any men do live negatively 
innocent, and without frositive sin 2 

It appears to us, that a very un- 
warrantable inference is drawn from 
the apostolic doctrine, when it is 
said, that human benevolence ‘em: 
braces first our relations, our friends, 
and our neighbours; that it gradually 
extends through the society to which 
we belong, then comprehends our 
country, then the whole human race, 
and at last stretches itself towards the 
ereat and beneficent author of nature; 
from whom cometh every good and 
every perfect gift, and with whom 
there is no variableness, neither sha- 
dow of turning.” (p.275.) Is it pos 
sible that Dr. Gleig can suppose, that 
God is the /ast object that attracts 
the ag of that benevolence 
which St. John inculcates? Does he 
imagine, ge our love must be late 
rally expanded to all the inhabitants of 
earth, before it begins to ascend té 
the God of heaven? We have beet 
accustomed to hold an opinion on this 
subject not only different, but opp% 
site to that contained in the above 
cited passage. 

But we are impatient to abridge 
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she task of detecting the errors of the 
work before us; a task, which our 
Jutv. renders necessary, but which 
nothing can render pleasant. We 
chall therefore limit our further notice 
of exceptionable passages to two in- 
tances; one of which must by no 
means be passed over, without a very 
scrious censure. It is as follows: 

«“\fany aman, who in his beart reveres, 
nerhaps as he ought to do, the God of his fa- 
hers, and hopes for salvation only through the 
cross of Christ, can yet smile atthe jest of the 
‘mpious scofler, and suffer, at his own table, 
jis Creator and Redeemer to be mentioned in 
terms which, if apptied to himself or his 
fiend he would resent with indignation.’ 
p, 391.) 

And does Dr. Gleig’ really think, 
will he deliberately allow, that a man 
wlio can smile at the impious jests of 
a scoffer, and suffer, at his own table, 
dishonourable mention to be made of 
his Creator and Redeemer, reveres, 
and even flerhafis as he ought to do, 
the God of his fathers! Charity would 
hope, that such passages are the re- 
sult of inconsideration : but even cha- 
rity can suggest no sufficient apology 
for sending such inconsiderate asser- 
tions into the world. 

Our readers may remember, that 
inreviewing Mr. Belsham’s sermons, 
we had occasion to reprehend the 
ery reprehensible practice of blend- 
ing together two or more fragments 
of texts, and printing them as if they 
were originally connected. Of this 
fault we have also found some in- 
stances in the volume before us, (see 
for example, pages 7, 65, and 83.) 
In one passage, this amalgamation of 
distinct texts is peculiarly injudicious. 
When St. Paul speaks of “putting on 
the new man,” his metaphor is sim- 
ple and beautiful ; and so itis, when 
he neat of the Christian “ running 
But how is the simplicity of 
language lost, and its 
obscured, when Dr. Gleig 
speaks of ** putting on the new man, 


a race.” 
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over without notice, had it not been 
produced by first manging, and then 
fratching the word of God. 

Our readers will now have no dif- 
ficulty in judging, in what estimation 
we hold these sermons: and if any 
among them should accuse us of pro- 
digality of time,iu employing so much 
upon what could but litile gratify or 
instruct, let them consider, that when 
an author comes forward, invested 
with those honorary titles, which are 
esteemed as pledges of ability, and 
tend to give weight to his sentiments ; 
it becomes peculiarly the duty of the 
impartial critic, to examine his pro- 
ductions with a minuteness and at- 
tention, somewhat proportioned to the 
pretensions advanced by their author, 
and to the influence which may be 
annexed to his name. 

The only observations which we 
have to add concerning these sermons, 
have reference to the account which 
has been given of them in another pe- 
riodical publication. 

The Anti-jacobin Reviewers have 
formerly recommended Dr. Gleig to 
a bishopric, (see number for April 
1303, page 439.) That his sermons 
Should, therefore, be spoken of by 
them with some partiality, might very 
reasonably have been expected. But 
the most impassioned admirer of Dr. 
Gleig could scarcely have anticipated 
such a mass of adulation, as_ they 
have bestowed on these discourses in 
their last number, p. 225. The ex- 
cesses of their panegyric, in this in- 
stance, might have been safely over- 
looked as harmless declamation, did 
they not involve the sanction of uz- 
sound doctrines. Vrom their review 
of Dr. Gleig’s sermons, new evidences 
arise of the heterodoxy of the religi- 
ous sentiments of these reviewers; 
and fresh instances are afforded of 
their inconsistency. Indeed, the con- 
trariety of sentiment which marks 
many of their pieces, added to the 
testimony ef some recent events, 
proves that they are composed of in- 


_ 


dividuals without any commen princi- 
pies to insure uniformity, even on the 
rrand points of relision and morality. 
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might be adduced of the inconsistency 
which we have alleged against the 
Anti-jacobin Reviewers, we will con- 
fine ourselves to two which relate to 
two of the most important doctrines 
of religion. 

Ina sermon, preached at the Arch- 
deacon’s visitation at Walsall, in Au- 
crust 1802, the author (the Reverend 


ki. Cooper) asserted the doctrine of 


‘wustification by faith alone,’ as “a 
erand tuudamental doctrine of the Gos- 
pel.” (See p. 12 of his sermon.) He 
also affirmed, that St. Puual “ contended 
ihat the doctrine which he 
jusulicauion by faith alone, so far trom 
iOils tu Ni ovalily, 
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strengthened and conlirmed them ; and 
furnished the most exalted and effica. 
clous mctives for universal holiness.” 
9.16.) Phe Abtu-jacobin Reviewers, 
in thew number for October 1802, p. 
i18 and 119, quoted these Passages 5 and 

upplauded the whole of the parag raph, 
1 Which they OCCUr, as somne l, forcible, 
after, Dr, 


in Which 


und impressive. Not long 
Glcig’s sermons appeared, 
the doctrine of “ yustittcation by faith 
Was re probated. fn them it 
‘fuith alone well 


alone,” 
was declared, ge 
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v of Dr. Gletg’s Sermons. 
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Reverend E. Pearson, Rector of Remp. 
stone. 


** Men may speak of the degeneracy and 
corruption of the world, according to the ex. 
perience they have had of it; but human ng. 
ture, considered as the divine workmanship, 
should methinks be treated as sacred; for zy 
the image of God made he man!!!” (p. 203.) 

After quoting this, the reviewers 
Say, 

‘We call upon Mr. Pearson, we most so. 
> smply call upon him, to explain” himself. 

Unquesti mably + God made man in his own 
mage; but man FeLL! and his fadd was a 
tutal degradation of his nature, At first he 
was all pursiry! he was afterwards all cox. 
rupirion!! But we cannot, we disdain ty 
proceed.” 

Who could have supposed that, 
after all this, these self-same reviewers 
would admit as true and applaud as 
excellent, scnuments of precisely the 
sume tendency us those which they had 
belore most susily condemned £ Win 
Dr. Giecig doscrts, that “we derive ho- 
thing from our Sine pareuts, more than 
the oak derives from the acorn, but by 
the will of Crod holy and good;’” and 
Combats the doctrine ol orig as sin, by 
quoting the text * God made man up- 
night; why did not these reviewers 
expostulate with the maintainer of such 
errors, as they did with Mr. Pearson‘ 
= did they not say te Dr. Gleig— 

‘Unquestionably, ‘God made ian uf- 
iP ? but man reLL, and his fall was 
a total degradation of his nature. At 
first men was all upricurness! he 
was afterwards all cornruprion $2!” It 


18 ot becuuse we “disdain to pro- 


ceed,” 
ceed, that we leave our readers to 
appreciate ior themselves the incol- 
which is so incontestibly de- 
monstvated. We shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with asking, why the 
error, Wilch was so justly and ener: 
cucally condenmmed in Mr. Pearson, 
should become so sanctified by Dr 
Gicig’s adoption of it, that when it ob- 
trusively and repeatedly presented itsell 
inthe wriunes of the latter, it should 
bot only escape reprehension, but eb- 
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even opposite thing, to what it is at 
Rempstone 2? Let it be observed, that 
we by no means defend Mr. Pearson’s 
language on the subject in question: 
on the contrary, we think that the Anti- 
fe icobin Reviewers were pertectly 
yight In remonstrating against his er- 
tog But we must lament, that there 
should be such a want of consistency 
or impartiality in these critics, that the 
ame sentiments should, in difierent 
instances, meet with such a very dis- 
imilar reception, 

Ve must not forget to notice, that 
they applaud Dr. Gleig’s observations 
oD a they themsclves call, ‘ the 
uf hosed inability and utter depravity 

“human nature It is obvious to 
ask, if the gradbility and utter depravity 
fihuman nature be a matter of sufposi- 
ion and not of fact; how came the 
Anti-jacobin Reviewers to assert, tat 
man, after the fall, was all CoRRUPTION 5 
and that, by the fall, his mature was 
totally degraded 2 

The Anu-jacobin Reviewers have 
made very loud prevemens of zeal for 
the character of the clergy of the esta- 
blished Church, and have been ant to 
manifest an extraordinary degree of 
emotion at the most distant insinuation 

their prejudice. When Dr. Gleig, 
a becomes the accuser, the 
Anti-yacobin Reviewers will not only 
suffer an impeachment of the clerical 
haracter to escape without rebuke or 
confutation, but even he!p to propagate 
it, and stamp It with their 
Dr. Gleie asserts, that * the more in- 
tclitvent teachers of reHNeton, in both 
parts of the 
sufier thines to take their course with- 
out exerting: one cifort to stem the tor- 
rent of inlidelity which threatens to 
overwhelm us.’’ (p- 23.) Hiowever the 
Anti-jacobin Reviewers may rank this 

‘ evangelical 


SaNCclloy). 


united Kingdor mH, supinely 


ccusaltion among the 
which they are proud sz, 
anttlumecuinngue sit, comprobare suf- 
quote the passage 
raich contains it with unqualified ap- 

bation, we hesitate not to Page iecens 


J. to be atleast as unfounded, unjust, 


sentiments, 


fracio :” fors they 


ena Inciscriminate a charee as has 


ever awakened the indianation of these 
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Review of Bates’s Rural Philosophy. 


CVI. Rural Philosophy ; or Ref ections oN 
Knowledge, Virtue, and Happiness, chiefly vt 
reference tou a Life of Retirement in thre 
Country, By Eny Bares, Esq Longm: 
and Rees. pp. xxxit. and $36 1803. 

We enurely agree with the author of 

this excellent work, that there exists 

at present amonest us a lamentable 
want ol rural philosophy, or of that wis- 
dom which teaches a man at once to 
enjoy and to improve a life of retire- 
ment. Whence isit else that the coun- 
try is almost deserted; that the an- 
cient mansions of our nobility and gen- 
try, notwithstanding all the attractions 
of rural beauty and every clegance ot 
accommodation, can no longer retain 
their owners, who, at the approach of 
winter, pour into the metropolis, and 
even in the summer months wander to 
the sea coast, or to some other place of 
fashionable resort? This unsettled hu- 
mour in the midst of such advantages 
plainly arenes much inward disorder, 
and points out the need, as well as the 
excellency, of t! which 
can Inspire a pure taste of nature, and 


discipline 
a 


open the sources of moral and Intellec- 
tual enioyment, 

Lo nin a. aes disorder is 
the pro{essex bye of the author be- 
fore us, an wie tee erates of the most 


Important kind, and extending in its 


use far bevond the paructhiar ease of 
those who are living im rural retire- 


ment; since,in everv sitnation, it is the 
state ef mind, principally, wilich ren- 
= 1 2 . - ° ° ; 
cers taut situation a scene of enjoymen 
or a source of misery. 

frue know lee ive 1S tiic Ge COL Wits 
tue, and from Virtue 3S derived cotlicl 
a ioe 7 
Mhis system of sound phi- 


34> ‘ } 


happiness, 
1 


i t . { 
losophy, our author lays cown es the 


basis of lis reHectionsy Ex) uytadiycr Trou. 
} , 

ee ee = . . — err 

tiie Prine Iples of reaSol a | reveiation 

the nature of true knowlecee as it re- 


x % . vines Res ases “} t 
lates to Croc, to ourseives, ahd to tae 


world; unfolding the means ob pro 
iInotinge virtue; and shewing how far 
retirement may be considered as fae 
vourable to virtuc and to the enroyvment 
ot happiness, 

The remarks upon the knawiedg¢e of 
God are extremely just. [tis an error 
too prevalent ia the present Gay, and 
ae Inst Which we est yy Jt ON ly 
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placed, we shall find that it has undergone a 
great change on account of human apos: acy, 
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altogether merciful without justice, 


and to explain the constitution of the 
world as indicating nothing but benevo- 
lence ; the natural evils found in it be- 


that it lies under the frown of heaven, that ts 
order and course is disturbed, and, in fine, 
thatit has become a stage on which the Al. 


mighty no less displays ‘his justice and his 
j udgments than his grace and his benefir ence, 
on which his indignation against sin 1s no lees 
conspicuous than his compassionate regard to 
sinners,” 


ing either such :n eerie only, or 
being necessary for the purpose ol 
producing some greater good or remoy- 
ing some other unavoidable evil, us 
earthquakes and hurricanes are fancied 
to be necessary for the purpose of clear- 
ing the air from noxious vapours. ‘Thus 
Mr. Jerningham represents the deity 
only as a benign Creator, So St. 
Pierre, in his studies of nature, (a work 
which a Christian divine ought not to 
have translated without much stronyver 
reprobation of its principles than he 
has given,) assures us that what we 
consider as natural evils, are only in- 
flicted by nature on man when he de- 
viates from her laws. ‘If storms,” he 
says, * sometimes ravage his orchards 
and his corn fields, it is because he fre- 
quently places them where nature never 
intended they should grow. Storms 
scarcely ever injure any culture except 
the injudic:ous cultivation of man. Fo- 


—- 


Tn speaking of the means necessary 
for obtaining a just knowledge of God, 
humility of mind and dependence upon 
divine aid are justly considered as es. 
sentially necessary. 
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“The most towering p! hilosopher, though 
he exalt himself as the eagle, and set his nes 
among the stars, must stoop to divine instruc 
tion, that is, he must divest himself of jl 
vain cpinion of his scientific abilities; he must 
renounce the proud and visionary theories oj 
men who conceal their impiety, and oftentimes 
their ignorance, under the name of reason; 
and must come with the simplicity of a child 
to the school of the despised Nazarene, to be 
taught the first elements of divine cnowledge; 
or he may find that all his parts and specula. 
tions will only serve to work him more deeply 
into error. All this however must be under. 
stood in conjunetion with prayer, which, if 
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rests and natural meadows never suffer 
in the slightest degree.’’ Ile does not 
even believe that there ever would have 
been a siugie unwholesome spot upon 
the earth, if men had not put their 
hands to it. We are sorry also to ob- 
serve an authorof much vreater talents 
and knowledge than St. Pierre, over. 
look the justice of God in the present 
cousitution and course of nature, and 
consider it merely as a display of wis- 
dom and goodness; of wisdom in the 
mechanical contrivance, and of good- 
ness in the supply it affords to our 
temporal necessities. 


as our author justly ob- 
serves, “isa very partial view, and has a 
dangerous tendency to divert our attention 
from those manifold signatures of awful dis- 
pleasure, which are starnped on every part of 
the terrestrial system. it tends to beget 
in US an Opinion, that we are purely the ob- 
jects of divine benignity, and that every suf- 
fering we are called to undergo 1s no more 
than a fruit of paternal disciphne, and a means 
to promote our he ppine ss, and contains in it 
noting of judicial animadversion, or that is 
monitory of heavier inflictions to be endured 
hereafter, if not timely averted.” © But if 
divested of prejudice and guided by revealed 
fight, we take a survey of sublunary nature, 
yy of that system at th { 


“This, however,” 


s haul afta rioh 4 , orm 
© neac Or WuIcn We are 


carelessly or proudly omitted, there is no 
reason to expect that either nature or Clhirise 
tianity would be sufficient to lead the most 
profound inquirer to a proper acquaintance 
with the deity; as on the other hand, we are 
encouraged to hope that the most illiterate 
novice, Who 1s seriously attentive to this duty, 
and atthe same time is diligent to imy rave 
every means of information ailorded him, will 
not finally be left to perish for want of know- 
ledge. ‘To imagine we can ascend to the 
knowledge of lim, who dwelleth fur above al. 
by stu y without prayer, or by prayer 
nust gener ally be resolved 

n cither to exalt unduly the 
powers ot he human understanding, or to 
overlook its proper use 3; and is im the one case 
toerr with the mere philosopher, and_ in the 
other with the enthusiast. Study without 
prayer is exposed to miscarriage, as it argues 
a mind ring i its own powers, 

at best, grossly insensible of its dependence 
on the Fat hey of iights, who is wont to conceal 
himself from those who lean to their own unier- 
standing. ‘even the scriptures themselves are 
insufficient to conduct persons of this charac- 
ter to the knowles lee of true religion, and 
when in disdain of these aban ible oracles, 
they commit themselves, which is commonly 
the case, solely to their own researches, 3 
then they are left to wander without any cel: 
tain guide, they are in still greater danger of 
Pp ie - from one fiction to another till tue) 

terminate in atheism itself” 
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which our author makes upon the 
tnowledge of ourselves. 


‘lo know ourselves, is,” as he justly de- 
fines it, ** to know our moral situation, and to 
do this we must be properly acquainted w ith 
the following particulars, viz first, with the 
jaw of our creation and of our defection from 
it: secondly, in what degree according to the 

constitution of the Gospel we must be restored 
to a conformity with this law, in order to our 
present peace and final happiness.” 

Irom defective yiews of the divine 
law, the Heathens failed greatly in 
several important points of practical 
morality. 

«To these views it must be ascribed, that 
a Koman historian represents the second Cato 
as the very image of virtue, and in the 
sharacter of bis mind as approaching nearer to 
the gods than to men, though we are informed 
by Plutarch, that this godlike Cato spent 
whole mghts in drunken ‘del yauch, and at ‘las st 
tid violent hands upon himself. How t 
imagine such actions to be consistent with so 
high a character we know not, unless we 
should hold with Seneca, that it would be 
easier to prove drunkenness was no vice than 
th at Cat to was vicious, which would be a con- 
esata way to raise men to perfection by _ 

e the standard down to the level of the 
aaetestia ms, and even of their vices:”— 
a _ artifice of human pride is not pecul:ar 
tothe Heathens. If we examine into the se- 
wal wders of society amongst us, it will ap- 
pear that they all have their peculiar moral 
standard, to whi ch, if they ap sproac! ho in any 
tolerable degree, it is sul ic ietit, as th ey Ima- 
gine, not only to satisfy the claims of thew 
own circle and of their country at large, but 
also of every demand of virtue and religion. 
ff the labouring man is | 
eg if the merchant is fair and punctual 
in hota dealings, regular in his domestic con- 
ct, and occasior rally liberal to the cist: eased 
if the gentleman of rank and fortune, besides 
that high sense of honour, which is lacunae 
‘o distinguish his station, is generous in his 
' 
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lonest, sober, 2nd in- 


iper, kind to his dependants, and courteous 
all; in short, if a man comes up tov the law 
of reputation according to the sphere i in which 
lie moves, he will generally be considered by 
a and too often by himself, , as not far 
emote from perfection, and as an undoubte 2d 
Oject of divine complacence. It was » proba- 
, by this fashionable law that Hume judged 
‘himsetf when he asserted that his trieics 
never had occasion to vindicate any one cir- 
neonate of his character or conduct; and 
vas, probably, the same law which dictated 
' his paneryrist Adam Smith, when he so- 
emn lv declared, that both in the life time, 
aid since the death, of his friend, he had 
always consi lered him as approaching as 
nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise Pe 
) Virtu us Aan, as pe rhaps the nature of human 
pailty would permit. 7 hat no miadstice is 
Christ. Obsery. Ny 29. , 


of the ‘ote W orld: 
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done to this canonized philosopher, in ventur- 
ing thus to assign the principle upon which 
both he himself and his encomiast formed so 
high an estimate of his character, May appear 
from his own definition of virtue, which he 
makes to consist in those mental actions and 
qualities that give to a spectator the pleasing 
sentiment of approbation, and the contrary he 
cenominatesvice. Such is the pious standard 
setup by some pretended sages, who affect 
to reclaim the world from its “former barba- 
rism and ignorance, and to raise it to its natu- 
ral state of perfection.” 
To the inguiry how far we must be 
1 
restored to a conformity with the law 
we have violated, the author answers, 
“we must be ¢hat habitually and pre- 
valently, which, according to ourorigL 
nal state, we oug ht to have been with. 
out the least interruption or imperfec- 
tion; and in solving the question in 
what manner itis most usual for men 
to deceive themselves on one $ subje ect, 
neet with some observations highly 
moma 

Speaking of a faith which ts merely 
historical, ovr author remarks, 

“ To imssine that nothing more is necessa- 
ry, than a rational conviction of the truths of 
christianity, to constitute the faith of a Chris- 
tian, is an error of fatal consequence, and yet 
an error very incident to apprematrrs men, who 


are not ane to reflect that it is with the heart, 
and not with the understanding only, that we 


beheve unto richteousness ; and, therefore, 
that it will protit little to admit the truth phi- 


ilk 
losop!} nicely unless yt the same time, it be 
embraced with suitable af ecti ons, and attend. 
e [with eflectual purposes of universal obedi- 
ence. The ve Nes is likely to be still far- 
ther increased when to knowledge is added 
eal; when aman steps forth as an advocate 
for truth, and éncounter: 8, perhaps, a degree 
of scorn and oppositien in its deience; for 
then he will be under a temptation to consider 
hunself as a Chrisuan of no ordinary rank, 
1 the struggle his endeavours 

ssful. This is a snare, it may be 
feared, in wii aany ingenious and learned 
men are taken, who, ailer they have unan- 
swerably vindicated the truth of christianity 
avrainst its adversaries, sit down without de- 
riving any ae benetit from it themselves, 
“« The vaith of a sinner,” he justly observes, 
“is, in the first instance, not io believe that 
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he jg a saint, but that he way be a suint; not 
that he 7s pardoned or that he is saved, but 
that he ; be pardoned and that he viay be 
L; that a foundation ts laid for his retura 
to Cod through the mediation of Christ, who, 
inthe luuguage of our Church, he th made a 
j ily, ICT, Qi Eu ict % sacriAce for ihe Sins 


and hath procured that 
divine aid which might enable us to partici- 
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altogether merciful without justice, 
and to explain the constitution of the 
world as indicating nothing but benevo- 
lence; the natural evils found in it be- 
ing either such :n appearance only, or 
being necessary for the parpose of 
producing some greater good or remoy- 
ing some other una avoidable evil, us 
earthquakes and hurricanes are fancied 
to be necessary for the purpose of clear- 
ing the air from noxious vapours. ‘hus 
Mr. Jerningham represents the deity 
only as a benign Creator, So St. 
Pierre, in his studies of nature, (a work 
which a Christian divine ought not to 
have translated without much stronger 
reprobation of its principles than he 
has given,) assures us that what we 
consider as natural evils, are only in- 
flicted by nature on man when he de- 
viates from her laws. ‘If storms,” he 
says, * sometimes ravayve his orchards 
and his corn fields, it is because he fre- 
quently places them where nature never 
intended they should grow. Storms 
scarcely ever injure any culture except 
the injudic:ous cultivation of man. Fo- 
rests and natural meadows never suffer 
in the slightest degree.’? Ile docs not 
even believe that there ever would have 
been a siugie unwholesome spot upon 
the earth, ‘s men had not put their 
hands to it. We are sorry also to ob- 
serve an authorof much greater talents 
and knowledge than St. Pierre, over. 
look the justice of God In the present 
cousitution and course of nature, and 
consider it merely as a disp! ay of wis 
dom and goodness; of wisdom in the 
mechanical contrivance, and of good- 
hess in the supply it affords to our 
temporal necessities 

“This, however,” as our author justly ob- 
serves, “is a verv partial view, and has a 
dangerous tendency to divert our attention 
from those manifold signatures of awful cis- 
pleasure, which are stamped on every part of 
the terrestrial system, It tends to beget 
in us an opinion, that we are purely the ob- 
jects of divine benignity, and that every suf- 
fering we are called to undergo is no more 
than a fruit of paternal d iscipline, and a means 


to promote our happiness, and contains in it 
nothing of judicial animadversion, or that is 


monitors of heavier ileal ane to be endured 
hereafter, if not timel 
divested o 


light, we take a sur 


y averted.” But if 
if prejudice and guided by revealed 
‘vey of sublunary nature, 
FP whic oh We are 


fihat system at the head o 
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placed, we shall find that it has undergone 
great change on account of human apostacy, 

that it lies under the frown of heaven, that d 
order and course is disturbed, and, in fine, 
thatit has become a stage on which the Al. 
michty no less displays his justice and his 


judyments than his grace and his benefirence, 


on which his indignation against sin is ne less 
conspicuous than his compassionate regard to 
sinners,” 


In speaking of the means necessary 
for obtaining a just knowledge of God, 
humility of mind and dependence upon 
divine aid are justly considered as es. 
sentially necessary. 


“The most towering philosopher, though 
he exalt himself as the eagle, and set his nest 
among the stars, Must stoop to divine instruc 
tion, that is, he must divest himself of aj] 
vain cpinion of his scientific abilities; he must 
renounce the proud and visionary theories of 
men who conceal their impiety, and oftentimes 
their ignorance, under the name of reason; 
and must come with the simplicity of a child 
to the school of the despised Nazarene, to be 
taught the first elements of divine xnowledge; 
or he may find that all his parts and specula. 
tions will only serve to work him more deeply 
into error. All this however must be under- 
stood in conjunction with prayer, which, if 
carelessly or proudly omitted, there is no 
peason to expect that either nature or Chirise 
tianity would be sufficient to lead the most 
profound inquirer to a proper acquaintance 
with the deity; as on the other hand, we are 

ncouraged to hope that the most illiterate 
novice, Who 1s seriously attentive to this duty, 
and atthe same time is diligent to improve 
every means of information ailorded him, will 
not finally be left to perish for want of know- 
ledre. ‘To imagine we can ascend to the 
knowledge of him, who dwelleth fur above al. 
by study without prayer, ie by prayer 
mist generaliy be resolved 
n cither to exalt unc duly the 
powers of ae human understanding, or to 
overlook its proper use ; and is im the one case 
toerr with the mere philosopher, and in the 
other with the enthusiast. Study without 
ag er r is exnos sed to miscarriage, as it argues 
am SumMing Petre its own powers, OF, 
at om a gro: sly insensible of its dependence 
on the Father of lights, who is wont to natn 
himself from those who Jean to their own un 
Even the scriptures the mselves s are 
insufficient to conduct persons of this charac- 
ter to the knowled, se of true religion, and 
when in disdain of these infallible oracles, 
they commit themselves, which is commonly 
the case, solely to their own researchics, 3s 
then they are left to wander without any cer- 
tain guide, they are in still greater danger of 

proceeding s from one fiction to another till tuey 
terminate in atheism itself.” 
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which our author makes upon the 
I:nowledge of ourselves. 


‘‘’To know ourselves, is,” as he justly de- 
fines it, * to know our moral situation, and to 
do this we must be properly acquainted with 
the following particulars, viz first, with the 
law of our creation and of our defection from 
it: secondly, in what degree according to the 
constitution of the Gospel we must be restored 
to a conformity with this law, in order to our 
present peace and final happiness.” 

From defective views of the divine 
jaw, the Heathens failed greatly in 
several important points of practical 
morality. 

“To these views it must be ascribed, that 
a Roman historian represents the second Cato 
as the very image of virtue, and in the whele 
character of bis mind as approaching nearer to 
the gods than to men, though we are informed 
by Plutarch, that this godlike Cato spent 
whole nights in drunken debauch, and at last 
laid violent hands upon himself. How to 
imagine stich actions to be censistent with so 
high a character we know not, unless we 
should hold with Seneca, that it would be 
easier to prove drunkenness was no vice than 
that Cato was vicious, which would be a con- 
venient way to raise men to perfection bylow- 
ering the standard down to the level of their 
imperfections, and even of their vices :”— 
« This artifice of human pride is not peculiar 
to the Heathens. If we examine into the se- 
veral orders of society amongst us, it will ap- 
pear that they all have their peculiar moral 
standard, to which, if they approach in any 
tolerable degree, it is suflicient, as they Ima- 
gine, not only to satisfy the claims of their 
own circle and of their country at large, but 
also of every demand of virtue and religion. 
{f the labouring man is honest, sober, and in- 
custrious; if the merchant is fair and punctual 
inhis dealings, regular in his domestic con- 
duct, and occasionally liberal to the Cistressed ; 
if the gentleman of rank and fortune, besides 
that high sense of honour, which is supposed 
to distinguish his station, is generous in his 
temper, kind to his dependants, and courteous 
to all; in short, if a man comes up to the law 
of reputation according to the sphere in which 
le moves, he will generally be considered by 
others, and too often by himself, as not far 
remote from perfection, and as an undoubted 
vdject of divine complacence. It was, proba- 
vly, by this fashionable law that Hume judged 
of himself, when he asserted that his frieacds 
hever had occasion to vindicate any one cir- 
Cumistance of his character or conduct; and 
rete, probably, the same law which dictated 
7S panegyrist Adam Smith, when he so- 
‘emtuy declared, that both in the lle time, 
and since the death, of his friend, he had 
always considered him as approaching as 
Nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and 
wrtuous Man, as perhaps the nature of human 
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done to this canonized philosopher, in ventur- 
ing thus to assign the principle upon which 
both he himself and his encomiast formed so 
high an estimate of his character, May appear 
from his own definition of virtue, which he 
makes to consist in those mental actions and 
qualities that give to a spectator the pleasing 
sentiment of approbation, and the contrary he 
cenominates vice. Such is the pious standard 
set up by some pretended sages, who affect 
to reclaim the world from its former barba- 
rism and ignorance, and to raise it to its natu- 
ral state of perfection.” 

To the inguiry how far we must be 
restored to a conformity with the law 
we have violated, the author answers, 
“we must be ¢hat habitually and pre- 
valently, which, according to our orig 
nal state, we ought to have been with. 
out the least interruption or imperfec- 
tion; and in solving the question in 
What manner it is most usual for men 
to deceive themselves on this subject, 
we meet with some observations highly 
important. 

Speaking of a faith which is merely 
historical, ovr author remarks, 

‘To imscine that nothing more is necessa- 
‘y, than a rational conviction of the truths of 
hristianity, to constitute the faith of a Chris- 
ian, is an error of fatal consequence, and yet 
an error very incident to speculative men, who 


are nt an ny nol t } 3 ine ? } 
are not apt to remect that itis with the heart, 
. . 


and not with the understanding only, that we 
believe unto righteousness ; and, therefore, 


that it will procvit little to admit the truth phi- 
losophically, unless, at the same time, it be 
embraced with suitable afiections, and attend- 
ed with eflectual purposes of universal obedi- 
ence. ‘The deception is likely to be still far- 
ther increased when to knowledge is added 
zeal; when aman steps torth as an advocate 
for truth, and encounters, perhaps, a degree 
of scorn and oppositien in its dceience; for 
2 under a temptation toconsider 

himself as «a Christian of no ordinary rank, 
especially if in the struggle his endeavours 
prove successful. This is a snare, it may be 
Seared, in which many ingenious and learned 
men are taken, who, ailer thev have unan- 
swerably vindicated the truth of christianity 
aivainst its adversaries, sit down without de- 
riving any saving benefit from it themselves.” 
“ The .2ith of a sinner,” he justiy observes, 
“is, in the first instance, not io believe that 
leg A saint, but that he way be a suint; not 
jathe gs pardoned or that he is saved, but 
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which repentance is one of primary impor- 
tance.” 

On the danger of deceiving ourselves 
with hopes of pardon,without a thorough 
Change of heart, it is observed, 

** Thatthere are those who, however they 
may be shocked at the general idea of impen- 
itence, fall short both in notion and practical 
attainment of that repentance which is unto 
dife ; who imagine that a degree of sorrow for 
sin, with aconfident dependance on the merits 
of Christ, though unaccompanied by a tho- 
rough conversion of the heart to God, is suf- 
ficient to authorize an immediate application 
of the promise of pardon; and that to delay 
such an application would be to give advantage 
to their spiritual enemies, and to deprive 
themselves of that comfort to which they are 
entitied. Thus many, by catching at a pre- 
Mature peace, expose themselves to thedanger 
of losing that which would be solid and dura- 
ble ; for although the Gospel holds out a full 
and general relief, vet being no less a display 
of the wisdom than of the power of God, it com- 
municates its hopes and consolations only in 
proportion as men are qualified to receive 
them. It basitsrebukes as well as encourage- 
ments, its discipline as well as comforts, ac- 
cording to the several conditions of those 
whom it addresses. To the thoughtless and 
profane itcries, How long, ye simple ones, aes 

you love simplicity, and scorners delight in the 
scorning, and fools hate knowledge 2? When it 
Meets with a serious and awakened inquirer, 
it further humbles him with its convictions, 
at the same time that it inspires him with its 
hopes; it :mpresses a deeper sense of the 
purity and obligation of the divine law, while 
it points him to the sacritice of Christ as the 
only atonement for its violation ; and unfolds 
the nature and necessity of true repentance, 
while it again directs his view to the Saviour 
of the world as exalted to bestow it, in order 
to remission of sins; and lastly, to him who 
truly repents and embraces its promises, and 
Gt life is continued) manifests his sincerity by 
a course of humble obedience, it speaks fully 
the language of pardon and peace.” 

The section on the Anozwdledge of the 
World contains many just reflections. 
— this term the author comprises 
these three things ; first, the knowledee 
of its exterior, or of its visible manners 

nature and forms of its busi- 
ness; sccondiy, the knowledge of its 
interior, or of its secret principles, 
views, and dispositions; and lastly, of 
its value, or of the rate we ought to set 
upon the various objects which it offers 
to our per suit. 

Tie principal scope of what he deli- 
vers on this head may be thus briefly 
siated : 


with the 
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“The true knowledge of the world does 
not consist chiefly in the knowledge of its 
manners, its occupations, or its amusements, 
or of the interior views and principles by 
which it is governed : for the former of td 
is merely superficial, and the latter is no more 
than philosophical: but it consists in that 
knowledge which may be called moral and 
religious, or that teaches us to set a due rate 
on every thing around us, by which is not 
meant its price in the market, but its real use 
to the possessor. 

““ Now as the everlasting perfection and 
happiness of our nature is, next to the 
glory of God, our chief end, every thing here 
below is to be estimated in reference to it; 
so far as it is conducive to this end tt is use. 
fuJ, and to be chosen; and so far as it is con. 
trary it is injurious, and to be rejected ; ifin. 
different, (supposing any thing in this respect 

can be so) it should be treated accordingly, 
and either chosen or rejected at pleasure.” 

On the subject of the unsatisfactory 
nature and danger of all worldly 
things, we re commend the following 
observations to the serious attention of 
our readers, 

** That the world is unsatisfactory we al] 
have experience, though there are not many 
who seem to be properly acquainted with its 
unsatisfactory nature. ence the generality 
of mankind persist in seeking their happiness 
from the same perishing objects, notwithstand- 
ing innumerable miscarria ges and disappoint. 
ments, which they rather choose to ascribe to 
accidental causes than to any inherent imper- 
fection in the things themselves, ‘hey cannot 
resist the persuasion that riches, high place, 
and sensual pleasures, would yield them full 
contentment, provided certain untoward Cit 
cumstances could be retrenched ; and under 
this deception they return again and again to 
their former purpose, in hope that by more 
skilful efforts they shall be able to overcome 
every adventitious obstruction, and to extract 
that felicity which hitherto has eluded their 
pursutt 

“Of this fatal mistake no one will ever be 
thoroughly convinced, till he is brought to a 
proper knowledge of himself and his situa 
tion; till he knows that all creatures, as such, 
are unequal to his capacities of enjoyment, 

and that this disproportion is still farther in- 
creased by sia; that it is this which hag sub- 
jected all subiunary nature to vanity, has per- 
verted the just order of human life, tarnished 
its honours, and polluted its pleasures, and 
even drawn down a malediction on the very 
ground on which we tread. When he is full 
acquainted with this state of things afd not 
betore, his fond dreams of unmixed happiness 
here below will vanish, he will no longet 
struggle against the general doom, but con- 
tentediy, with the sweat of bis brow, eat his 
bread till he return to the dust, whence he was 
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‘To know the danger of the world is to be 
aware of its powerful tendency to divert the 
mind from the consideration of a future state. 
It is not, indeed, without tts perils in lower 
respects; by its wrongs and its flatteries it 
daily reduces multitudes from opulence to 
bergary, from honour to shame, and from the 
vigour of health and strength to "the pains and 
lan: uors of disease, which, if considered, 
would greatly abate its value with every man 
of common prudence. But all this is nothing 
when compared with the danger arising from 
it to our eternal welfare, by seducing that at- 
tention which is necessary to secure it; and 
whether this is effected by the business or the 
pleasures, the duties or amusements of life, 
the result will be the same ; if our hearts are 
in the world we have no treasure to expect 
beyond it. When, therefore, we sce men 
forward to embark in all affairs, and to mixin 
all societies without any regard to their final 
account, we must charge them with that kind 
of infatuation which those are under, who, for 
the sake of atrifle, will risk an object of great 
and undoubted importance,nor will the charge 
be at all extenuated, however, by their dex- 
terity to assume the spirit and manners of 
the se who are necessary to their purpose, and 
to shane themselves to all occasions, they may 
pass in vulgar opinion as masters of Uf fe.” 


The ecneral importance of the above 
guotations, for they may be equaliy 
useful to those in the most active as in 
the most retired situations, must apolo- 
size for their length, ged are eCX- 
tracted from the first t part of the work: 
the remuinder 1s more particularly in- 
tended for the use of persons dwelling 
in the country. It considers how far 
retirement is favourable to virtue, and 
unfolds the evils particularly incident 
toa retired life. The different sources 
of happiness peculiar to the country, in 
its scenery, its diversions, and its agri- 
cultural pursuits are displayed, and the 
pleasures both of a li goon & anda devo- 
tional retirement are explained. The 
common objection, that a lif fe of retire- 
ment destroys or diminishes usefulness 
is particularly discussed, and the whole 
is concluded with some useful remarks 
o0 the application of the principles 
Which have been laid down,-in guiding 
Us In the choice of life. 

It would give us pleasure to enrich 
our pages with some of the author's 
interesting remarks on these subjects, 
but the limited nature of our review 
will not permit it. Throughout the 
whole work we observe an original 
mode of thinking, and a vigorous and 
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well cultivated mind. It is not, indeed, 
intended as a book of entertainment, 
and those who take it up for the pur. 
pose of passing away ati idle hour in the 
gratification of a vain curiosity, or de- 
praved taste, will find no novelty to sur. 
prise, no visionary theory to amuse 
them. ‘True philosophy requires, in 
order to be relished, a sober and seri. 
ous mind intent on obtaining happiness 
from the knowledge of truth and the 
practice of virtue. To a mind so pre- 
pared, our author will prove an interest- 
ing and useful guide. Having dwelt 
himself in retirement, he appears to have 
surveyed his situation with philoso- 
phic attention: has weighed in an even 
balance, and with an impartial hand, its 
advantages and its defects; and formed 
his determinate opinion after patient 
investigation by the exercise of a cool 
judgment. But above all he has ob- 
served every thing with the eye of a 
Christian. An eternal world was be- 
fore him while he contemplated this, 
and the torch of divine truth was ever 
held up to divect his steps. With these 
qualifications we scruple not to recom- 
mend the work to every person living 
in retirement, who wishes to improve 
as well as enjoy a sequestered life, in 
such a way as will produce happiness 
to himself, prove beneficial to society, 
and glorify the God who formed him 
and Ap pointed him his station in the 
world, 


—-—_—_ 


CVIIL We Natural History of Volcanoes; 
wneludine Submarine Folcantins and other 
analogous Phenomena By the Anpe Ore 
pinaire, formerly Canon of St. Amable, 
at Riom, in Auvergne. Translated from 
the original French Manuscript, by R.C, 
Dallas, Esq. Cadell and Davies, London. 

Tue material world presents, not only 

at every point of its surface, but alsoin 

every one of its caverns and depths 
which human curiosity has explored, 
continually accumulating tokens of the 
stupendous workings of omnipotence. 
And whether we trace the operations 
of the divine agency in the tranquil pro- 
cess of veyctation, and the regular re- 
volutions of seasons; or in the terrors 
of hurricanes, the devastations of earth- 
quakes, and the awful horrors of volca- 
noes; the result of our contemplations, 
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if they be exercised aright, will, in 
every instance, be favourable to the im- 
provement, both of the understanding, 
and the heart. 

Even those, who have been most 
blest with opportunities and abilities to 
discern the glorious display of the di- 
vine character, which is exhibited in 
the volume of revelation ; will find that 
every page of the book of nature, if 
studied with humility and attention, Is 
capable of ministering to the increase 
of their devotion. 

In short, there is nothing,which God 
does, which it is superfuous, or unpro- 
fitable, for man to consider. 

Of the sublime and awlul scenes, 
which are presented to those who live 
in the neighbourhood of Volcanoes, and 
more especially to those who investi. 
gate the mighty wonders of their ca- 
verns, the inhabitants of this country 
have no opportunity of forming any idee, 
except from the narration of others. 
These gigantic masses of conflagration, 
are as interesting objects of inquiry, as 
almost any, which natural history can 
furnish. Yet, from obvious causes, less 
has been written, and less is known by 
the generality of reading people, of the 
more minute particulars of Volcanoes, 
than perhaps of any simuUar, and equally 
striking phenomena. Indeed, the details 
of the different mountains which pos- 
sess this terrific character, have lain, for 
the most part, dispersed in unconnected 
works. ‘The volume before us removes 
this disadvantage ; and presents us with 
a concise, comprehensive, and enter. 
taining account of the subject which it 
professes to illustrate. 

The following passage in the preface, 
Ied us to form an opinion of the author, 
which was confirmed as we proceeded 
through his work. 

** Our Creator appears to have reserved to 
himself the knowledge of the two extremes of 
his economy of nature, the origin and the end 
of every thing, Isay, our Creator ; for nature, 
distinguished from its author, is merely a 
creature of the imagination, a word destitute 
of meaning. In natural philosophy, as in 
metaphysics, as soon as we have attained a 
certain point, it isinvain we endeavour to dive 
deeper, the understanding has no longer a 
sure holdin stretching to seize the truth whicn 
it is conscious is bevond it. We then deal 
largely in hypotheses, each framing his own, 
and the judgment of those who possess the 
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highest reputation, becomes a part of what 
we call science: and yet, what are our hypo. 
theses, but a formal acknowledgment of the 
real limits of our understanding ?” (p. 7.) 


The history of Volcanoes furnishes, 
as might be expected, instances of very 
curious and striking events. Such js 
the one which is mentioned in the 14 1s¢ 


page. 

‘¢In the eruption (of Etna) in 1669, a little 
hill covered with vines, was undermined }b 
the lava, and transported half a mile from the 
piace where it stood, without the vines being 
damaged.” 

The following extraordinary circum. 
stance Is related, page 36. 

“The magnificent dome of the principal 
church fat Antioch) had been thrown off its 
perpendicular, by an earthquake, and remained 
inclining towards the north, supported by 
props. On the 31st of December 589, (which 
was about three years after) another carth- 
quake, more violent than the former, threw 
cown the props, and replaced the dome up. 
right.” 

Tiaving enumerated some of the 
dreadful circumstances which attend 
the conyulsions of a volcano, the author 
Says, 

‘*In such acrisis of nature, what are cities! 
Catania, built over the vaults of Etna, has al- 
ways been a considerable place, and though 
much reduced, still contains more than thirty 
thousand souls. It has been observed, that ix 
tie cource of twothousand years, there are few 
centuries, in which it has not been entirely 
thrown down, and all its inhabitants, or at least 
the greater part of them destroyed.” Cp. 113.) 

‘That such perilous regions should be 
so repeatedly and so copiously reinha- 
bited, after suffering such frequent and 
exiensive devastations, must appear 
unaccountable to those who have not 
observed the improvidence, with regard 
to future evils, which generally attends 
the eager pursuits of the objects of 
worldly attachment. The observations 
which are made cn this subject, by the 
auiher ef the work before us, are sen- 
sibie and appropriate. 

‘‘ Most of the volcanoes have considerable 
intervals of repose. The ear then becomes 
accustomed to the groanings of the earth, and 
to the hollow rumblings of subterraneous 
thuncer. The eye grows familiar with those 
whirling clouds of smoke and sparks, that are 
perpetually fying up. Men, by use, live upon 
the resounding soil, although they know that 
it covers tremendous fires ; and an inhabitant 
becomes, at length, less affected by the reality 
of his danger, than we are, by the idea we 
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form of it. He thinks only of the prodigious 
fertility which those mountains scatter around 
them, by their exhalations and sulphureous 
ashes. The additional salubrity which the air 
certainly derives from them, seems too a natu- 
ral compensation for the apprehensions they 
may excite: to these allurements he yields, 
and we see man, always blindly rash where 
wis interest or his pleasure is concerned, build- 
ing villages and towns on those quaking 
vaults, the basis of which a fire is perpetually 
consuming. The largest city in Italy is at the 
fyot of mount Vesuvius, Several great villa- 
ees, and considerable towns, are situated on 
the declivities of Etna. The part beyond 


comparison most peopled, of the vast empire 
of Peru, is that which is most exposed to 


similar danger; namely, the plain of Quito, 
which is fertilized by a number of lofty blazing 
summits.” (p. 103.) 

The number of known volcanoes arc 
stated to be an hundred and eighty-nine, 
(p. 227.) 

The author of this work is a decided 
opposer of those “ bold and celebrated 
writers, who, in latter times, have os- 
tentatiously made use of the remote an- 
tiquity of volcanic vestiges, against the 
truth of the deluge.’? He pronounces 
their assertions on this subject to be 
very superficial, even when considered 
only in a physical point of view. And 
laving noticed the possibility of the 
revival of the fires, even in sucha case, 
as that supposed by the anti-mosaical 
speculators; and also the known and 
certain existence of volcanoes burning 
under the sea; he very properly asks, 
“can any thing be more plain and natural 
than to suppose, that several of the Vol- 
canoes on the land, which were burning 
at the time of the deluge, should, in like 
manner, be indued with sufficient force 
‘o struggle successfully against their 
extinclion, by using their craters so as 
to obstruct the influx of the waters, as 
we find it done by the submarine volca- 
noes :” (p, 241.) 

We shall close our extracts from this 
volume, with one of some length. It 
contains a well executed delineation of 
avery sublime scene. ‘The whimsical 
conclusion ef the extract will, perhaps, 
somewhat abate the soleranity of feeling, 
which the preceding pari is calculated 
to inspire, 

“Let the reader figure to himself Vesuvius, 
hear four thousand feet high, Etna, which is 
more than twelve thousand, Pichanea, which 
‘3 Ufteen thousand, Cotopaxis or Antisana, 
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which are eighteen thousand ; or, in fine, the 
insular Volcano we have already mentioned, 
which was thought to exceed Chinboraco, and 
which, were it only equal to it, would still be 
nineteen thousand three hundred and ninety- 
two feet in height: let him imagine a column 
of fire, of three or four miles in circumference, 
and sometimes more, whose height is more 
than double that of the mountain, rising from 
it with a thundering noise, greater than that 
of all the cannon in the world discharged to- 
gether, It seems as if it would set the sky on 
fire: lightnings flash from it. The dazzlin 
brightness of its fire could not be endured by 
the eye, did not immense spiral clouds of 
smoke moderate its fierceness at intervals. 
They spread through the atmosphere, which 
they thicken: the whole horizon is covered 
with darkness; and at length, nothing is to be 
seen but the burning summit of the mountain, 
and the wonderful column of fire. 

“ Its height, bulk, and explosion, result 
from the confinement in which the air has been 
kept within the volcano. Karefied to the 
highest degree, forced on by the increasing 
heat of the immense pit, and pressed more 
and more by the prodigious fermentation of 
the lava, the inflamed air, reduced to the size 
of the crater, at length escapes, spinning round 
and round. Breaking the top of the shaft, it 
bears it along in a thousand pieces, with soot, 
ashes, and pumice, with which the sides of the 
abyss were loaded. In this horrible whirl- 
wind, it is even common to sce huge pieces of 
calcined rock, torn from the bosom of the 
mountain, carried into the air, 

“The display of this phenomenon, in its 
exrent and duration, depends upon the degree 
of force in the circumstances we have just 
mentioned, When the parts, first raised, lose 
this force, and being left to their own weight, 
would naturally sink, those that come next, 
being still themselves supported, repel and 
throw them off. At that juncture, an oyer- 
spreading of the fire takes place at the top of 
the column, which adds to its beauty. 1 think 
it must have been from this view of it, that 
the younger Pliny drew his comparison be- 
tween the production of that eruption of Ve- 
suvius, by which his uncle was killed, and of 
which he himself was an eye-witness, and the 
cvpress tree. 

‘In a short time, the whole of the column 
turns into a horrible shower of red hot rocks, 
flints, and ashes. Monstrous burning masses 
are seen bounding and rolling down the side 
of the mountain. Wo be to those places, 
which lie in the direction of the wind, pre- 
vailing at the time of this tremendous shower! 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabix, three 
towns to the south-west of Vesuvius, disap- 
peared, about seventeen centuries ago, by a 
similar occurrence; and it was only in this 
century (the eighteenth) that they were dis- 
covered. <A columu, such as that we have 
been describing, broke over them, and the 
land about them: they were buried more than 
fifty feet under a mass of ashes and calcined 
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flints, which was further covered by a bed of 
lava, several feet deep. If the wind be vio- 
lent, the ashes are carried to an incredible 
distance. 

** Rome and Venice, the former of which 
is ahundred and fifty miles from Vesuvius, 
and the latter, double that distance, have been 
several times incommoded by its ashes. In 
our times, June 1794, all the south-east of Ita- 
ly was covered by them A letter written by 
the archbishop of Tarento, dated June 18, 
during the eruption, says, ‘We are covered 
with thick clouds of volcanic ashes.? Some 
variation of the wind must have altered the 
first course of that light substance, as the 
archbishop in his letter presumed, that they 
proceeded from Stromboli or Etna. Those 
clouds passed arento, which is more than 
two hundred and fifty miles from Vesuvius, 
went beyond Otranto, at the extremity of the 
province of Lecce, and were lost in the Medi- 
terranean, at the entrance of the Adriatic 
Sea, nearly four hundred miles distant from 
the point of their departure. This no doubt 
as prodigious : but that the tops of the houses 
at Constantinople, which is almost a thou- 
sand miles from Vesuvius, should have becn 
covered four inches with its ashes, would have 
been difficult to believe, had not contempora- 
ry authors, some of whoin were at the time 
living in that city, reported the fact. and uni- 
formly dated it on the eleventh of November 
472, at noon, when the people were attending 
the games of the Circus. (See (ldistoire du 
Bas Empire, tom. 8, page 59.) We are less 
surprised then to read, that the ashes of Etna, 
which is three times as high as Vesuvius. and 
alittle nearer to Egypt, reached Alexandria: 
a town, the inhabitants of which have lately 
witnessed an event, that, though of a different 
kind, must have appeared to them quite as 
extraordinary. At the eastern confines of 
Africa, onthe first of August 1793, they saw 
thunderbolits dart from the north-west of Eu- 
rope, break suddenly over their shores, and 
in the course ofa few hours completely de- 
stroy a powerful navy that rode at anchor be- 
fore the town, I need not add, that the thun- 
derbolts I mean, were those of Great Britain, 
directed by Lord Nelson.” (p, 125—129.) 


CIX Defence o, the Character “— Conduct of 
the late Mary Woolstonecraft Godwin, found- 
ed on Prine: ste of Nature and Reason, as 
applied to the peculiar Circumstances of ber 


Case; ina Series of Letters to a Lady, 
pp. 160, 12m0. London Wallis, 1863, 


Goop reader, if you wish to be instruct- 
ed in the art and mystery of whitc- 
washing characters, this neatly printed 
little volume will afford you some hints, 
which you may and of use, even on the 
most untoward subjects, 


Vhe dificalties which attend the at- 








Review of the Defence of Mary Woolstonecraft Godwin. 


lived with this person for a considerable 
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tempt, are such as none buta proficient 
in the art will be able to overcome. Be. 
fore he goes to work, therefore, let 
him acquaint himself with the discove- 
ries of the new philosophy ; and ob. 
serve how the artists, who have pro. 
fited by the doctrines of that school, 
conduct the process, The publication, 
now before us, being one of the fruits 
of its learned labours, and being direct. 
ed to the very point of which we are 
speaking, will be found of some service 
in the undertaking. 

There is, in many arts, a leading 
principle, on the application of which 
all the success depends. ‘There is 
such a principle discoverable in our 
author’s defence of his friend. And if 
you are curious to know, good reader, 
what it is, we can inform you. It is 
this ; that one of the privileges of man, 
that * paragon of animals,” is the right 
of doing as he pleases. By the help 
of this assumption our author bas done 
ereat things. This is bis principle; 
which, for the benefit of those wiro may 
not comprehend his learned terms, we 
have put into plain English, Tor the 
reader should be apprized that the 
performance we are considering, not 
being addressed to vulgar souls, the 
principle by whicu the author attempts 
the detence of his friend, was not to be 
expressed in common language: it is 
called individuality of thinking and 
ac tink. 

a by the heip of this same inc. 
viduality, our author endeavours to 
maintain that a woman who was ¢wice 
a kept mistress, was a virtuous, and 
even a fizous character. 

As our readers may not know any 
thing about the person for whom the 
author is at all these pains, we will in- 
form them, that it was a Mary Wool- 
stonecraft, born of honest parents, but 
from her eariiest years a refractory 
daughter—who began her career by 
quarrelling with her parents and the 
rest of the fumily—broke away from 
them, and set up for herseli, by write 
ing for her bread—was at lengt th taken 
into keeping by one Imlay; with whom; 
baveng a quarrel, she parted, and was 

afterwards taken into keeping by ano- 
a man,named Godwin. After having 
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time, she at length became his lawful 
wile, to avoid the inconvenience of 
being excluded from the society of 
those persons who would otherwise 
have been so fastidious as not to visit 
her. 

Now if this potent “individuality” 
will clear such a character, then surely 
no man need despair of being able to 
ceive a fair appearance to the blackest 
subject for whom he undertakes to 
apologize. Should he even have had 
the misfortune to see an old acquaint- 
ance condemned to the gallows, he 
may yet succeed in defending bis cha- 
racter. The illiberal instituuons of 
society may have fixed a halter about 
the neck of his friend, but his vindi- 
cation is not to be regulated by ¢heir 
proceedings : 

“ Extraordinary geniuses are not to be esti- 
mated by common rules: they are planets, and 
must be reviewed upon ¢heir own principles. 
While they shine with a brighter efiulgence, 
each moves in its own distinct eccentricity. 
Minds of this rare, of this superior mould, can- 
not submit to the imposed direction of rules, 
which bind inferior understandings ; they 
must be permitted to take a wider range ; to 
coerce them upon common principles, or to 
reduce them to a level with the thousands that 
surround them, would utterly destroy the 
brilliancy of character that renders them the 
objects of particular attention.” 

Let us see whether by the help of 
our author’s principle, we cannot dctend 
a person, who for his crimes against 
society has ended his days at the fatal 
tree. Let us follow the author’s 
method, and “ imagine the prisoner to 
be arguing on his own principles,’’ on 
the day before his execution, “ and 
defending himself against a person who 
has undertaken the office of a censor 
morum,” page 77. We will take the 
last poor gentleman who fell by the 
hirelings of public justice for our sub. 
ject. We do not recollect what was 
ithe act for which he was condemned to 
die, but we will suppose it was house- 


areaking. 


Censor. As you have but alittle time to 
ve, and I deem it necessary that you have a 
‘ie sense of your conduct before sou go cut 
! the world, I come to quire wuethee 
OWare sorry tor the otence vou have come 
Prissner. Of euce? What do vou mean by 
Yat (crm . 
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Censor I mean the ac’ of robbery, of which 
you have been convicted. 

Prisoner. “ Sir, will you have the goodness 
to favour me with your sentiments” concern- 
ing robbery? 

Censor. Robbery is a man’s taking from ano- 
ther what does not belong to him. You have 
been convicted of suc an act, and for this 
you ought to sufier. For what a man gets 
lawful possession of ought to be secure te 
him: But this it cannot be, if those who vio- 
late it go unpunished 

Prisoner. “ Then, Sir, you must permit me 
to inform you that my views of this subject 
do not exactly coincide with yours. It has 
ever been a source of generous pride to think, 
to judge, and act for myself,” (p 78) Icon- 
sider that [ought to have the means of en- 
Joying those things which I deem necessary to 
the comfort of life And that if I be not in 
possession of them, I have a right to take 
them wherever I can findthem. Iam aware 
that the laws of the country do not admit my 
position; but I derive a right of * individual 
thinking and acting” from a higher authority 
than political laws can claim. The sanction 
of them is, according to my views of this 
subject, no better than an encroachment upun 
the paramount laws of nature and reason, in 
whose court my license” for breaking open 
Mr *s house “ was granted.” (See p. 
79.) Though I am obliged therefore to sub- 
mit to the sentence passed on me, I shall not 
acknowledge myself guilty of an offence. 
‘* For persons of gross ideas, legal sanctions 
may be neecssary ;” but for myself * I en- 
tertuin a very superior degree of respect.” 
(See p. 33. 

By such a reply our Censor must be 
silenced. It is therefore unnecessary 
to draw out this dialogue to any fur. 
ther length, as it would only exhibit 
the embarrassments to which the un- 
fortunate prisoner would reduce his 

reprover. 

‘To be serious, This way of varnish- 
ing infamy discovers more of effrontery 
than genius: and betrays, though 
sprinkled with some respectful men- 
tion of a Supreme Being, a profligacy 
of mind that must shock every pious 
reader. Such is the impression which 
we conceive the perusal of these letters 
must leave cn the mind of a true chris. 
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504 Review of Cecil’s Sermon on Missions. 


the Reverend Ricuarp Cecit, M. A. Mi- 
nister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-Row. 
Alsothe Report of the Committee to the Annual 
Meeting held on the same Day, anda List of 
Subscribers and Benefactors. London, Seeley. 
1803. 


Ir is difficult for the Christian Ob- 
server to take a survey of the present 
state of the world, without feeling 
painful emotions. A large majority 
of his fellow-creatures are sunk in the 
erossness of Pagan idolatry, or infa- 
tuated by Mahometanimposture. And 
even in that small portion of Christen- 
dom, over which the empire of either 
Greek or Romish superstition is not 
established, and where a more scrip- 
tural faith is professed, few live, ina 
manne”, worthy of the Christian name. 

In this country—favoured by Provi- 
dence above al! the nations of the 
earth, whether we regard the purity 
of our national creec, the ready ac- 
cess which we all have to the scrip- 
tures, the fountain of truth, or the 
splendid provision made in a variety of 
ways for the instruction and edifica- 
tion ofall classes of society—even here, 
amidst this profusion of providential 
eifts, where shall we turn our eyes 
with any hope of discovering the ge- 
neral prevalence of those principles, 
and of that practice, which can alone 
be regarded as Christian Where 
shall we find that predominant and 
habitual regard to the will of God, that 
unfeigned taith in his word, and that 
love to his name, which are essential 
to the sincere follower of Christ’ Is 
it not true, that even among our lead. 
ing political characters, we may per- 
ceive a Jamentable disregard of reli- 
gion £ Witness the unavailing at. 
tempts so often renewed to put a pe- 
ried to the Slave Trade ; the failure 
of almost every effort to prevent the 
erowing profanation of the sabbath ; 
and the great indifference which has 
been manifested by them whether our 
subjects In the east and in the west 
are Pagans, Hindoos, Mussulmans, 
ov Chiistians. Of the higher classes 
of the community, a large proportion 
are mere votaries of fashion, whose 
business it is to drown in thoughtless 
wayety or criminal dissipation every 
serious recollection; while the mid. 


dling ranks engaged in the pursuit 
either of wealth or sensual enjoyments, 
too generally forget to lay up treasure 
in heaven: and lastly, how few shal] 
we find in the lower classes, even 
where we are not shocked by gross ig. 
norance of religion, or by undisguised 
vice, who feel the force of religious 
motives, and shew themselves to be 
actuated by the fear and love of God? 
But let us not be suspected of a de. 
sign to blacken the national character, 
This is by no means our intention, 
We are persuaded, that on a compa. 
rison with other nations we should 
appear to great advantage. But le 
us remember, that the important 
question is, how we shall appear in 
the all-searching eye of our judge 
when weighed in his balance, or com. 
pared with that unerring standard of 
rectitude which he has given. And 
can it be denied that it would be 
flagrant violation of truth and decen- 
cy to apply to the mass of society in 
this country, the marks by which 
Christians are distinguished in the Bi- 
ble § Can it, for instance, be said 
with justice, of any considerable por. 
tion of the community ; that they 
*‘love God with all their hearts ;” that 
they “fear him always;°’ that they 
“act from 2 regard to his will ;?? that 
they “reverence his name,” and 
‘hallow his sabbaths 3” that they 
“love all men even their enemies” 
so as neither to do nor to wish them 
evil; that they are “ pure in heart,” 
honest and upright in their conversa 
tion ; that regarding the love of mo- 
ney as an evil, they are Jabouring t¢ 
mortily and subdue it; that they are 
“hungering and thirsting after righ: 
teousness ;” or that they are “ seek 
ing the kingdom of God?” Can it be 
said of them, that they “abound in 


the work of the Lord ;” that “ they - 


walk religiously in good works ;’’ that 
“they are made iike the image @ 
the only begotten son of God Jesus 
Christ 2’ or that “th :cy feel in them: 
selves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ drawing up their minds to high 
and heavenly things?” It is not 
enough, that any one or more of thes¢ 
marks should be found in an indivi 
lual, in order to constitute him * 
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Christian. They are all essentially 
necessary. Without them the pre- 


tence to the character of a true fol- 
lower of Christ is vain. It is to be 
observed, however, that we have ex- 
hibited not an outline of that charac- 
ter, but a few faint traces of its form 
and lineaments, which are merely in- 
tended to shew its striking contrariety 
to the habits and dispositions of that 
world around us, which is miscalled 
Christian. 

In the midst, however, of the too 
general neglect of the principles and 
precepts of christianity, it is cansola- 
tory to observe, that the number has 
greatly increased of those who view 
this state of things with deep concern. 
At no period have more able, judi- 
cious, and zealous efforts been made 
from the pulpit and the press, by 
individuals, and by associated bodies, 
to stem that torrent of infidelity, ir- 
religion, and licentiousness, which has 
threatened to overflow the land: nor, 
perhaps, since the first ages of chris- 
tunity has there been a ume when 

hristians in this and other coun- 
tries have felt so forcibly the obliga- 
tion to impart the knowledge of divine 
truth, to the nations which still “ sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” 
May God give success to the exertions 
of those who are thus labouring to ex- 
tend the kingdom of our Redeemer ; 
and may he multiply their number 
ten thousand fold. 

The cause of missions to heathen 
countries has seldom found a more 
able and energetic advocate than the 
auther of the sermon before us, which 
we have pursued with lively feelings 
of satisfaction. His text, taken from 
Isaiah xl. 3, “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord,” affords him an occasion 
of adverting to the moral state of the 
heathen, the means of their recovery, 
andthe motives to attempt it. Through 
ihese different divisions of his subject, 
Which he has discussed with great in- 
sehuity and ability as well as piety, 
{tis impossible for us to follow our au- 
thor. Weshal! ascribe, however, afew 
passages for the gratification ofourread- 
ers ; and these, we doubt not, will ex- 
‘Ite adesire to peruse the whole sermon, 

Christ. Obsery. No, 20. | 
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The author gives an affecting view 
of the state of religion in the heathen 
world, to which he subjoins the follow- 
ing just and spirited remarks. 


“But if the theology of the heathen be so 
gross, what can be expected from their mora- 
lity ? Even where little more of christianity is 
found than the name, yet so has it raised the 
standard of morals, that pagan licentiousness 
is found intolerablein Christendom. Take a 
late instance of this in the conduct of our 
neighbours the French: these people, after 
making the boldest experiment in profaneness 
ever made by a nation in casting off its God ; 
and who, for a time, seriously deliberated 
whether there should be any God at all; who 
after madly stamping on the yoke of Christ, 
attempted to establish order on the basis of a 
wild and profligate philosophy; yet even 
this nation was at length obliged to bid an ora- 
tor tell the abused multitude that, undera 
philosophical religion, every social bond was 
broken in pieces, and that christianity (or 
something like it) must be re-established to 
preserve any degree of order or decency.” 
(p. 184.) 

In reply to those indolent and luke- 
warm objectors, who can see nothing 
in the attempt to christianize the hea- 
then except its difficulties, he point- 
edly inquires, whether there be not 
reason to think that we should have 
remained heathens to this day, had the 
first missionaries made similar objec- 
tions. 

«I know of no difficulty now before a mis- 
sionary to the heathen that did not meet the 
first missionary to this nation. Wehad our 
human sacrifices as well as others: our hearts 
2s hard, our prejudices as great, and our situa- 
tion more insulated and unapproachable than 
most of theirs.” (p. 190.) 

In describing the persons proper to 
be employed in the capacity of mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Cecil gives some useful 
cautions, which we earnestly recom- 
mend to the serious consideration of 
every Missionary Society. It would 
have been well had they obtaincd a more 
early attention. 

‘It may be necessary, perhaps, to caution 
a sanguine and inexperienced zeal to pay more 
attention than is usually paid at this day, to 
the words which follow, § dow shall they preack 
except tuey be sent 2? i. e. how can it be expect- 
ed that they should succeed in such a work, 
till Gud has called and qualified them for it? 
* Good Men, like Moses, may be so sensible 
of the greatness of such an undertaking and of 
their own inability and infirmities, that, even 
when really called, they may crrin standing 
back; but there are others whom the apo 
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tle would have vejected as novices, lest their 
elation should end in their falling. Such have 
a zeal, indeed, but without knowledge, either 
of themselves, or the workthey would under- 
take.” “Some truths, by their way of band- 
ing them, become unwholesome ; being un- 
mixed with a scriptural proportion of other 
important truths; this crudity, however, 
they mistake for the whole counsel of God, and, 
regardless of admonition, confidently rush 
forward to declare it. 

* But what result can be reasonably —— 
ed from such an experiment ? Evidently, 
the tact, has too often declared both at ome 
aad abroad, (and I am ted to speak thus much 
miore from what has been observed at home 
than wbroad} that the Gospel itself, under such 
an exhibition of it, has been rendered suspi- 
cious, if not ridiculous and abortive.” (p. 191, 
192.) 

«0 n the contrary, brethren, we shculd en- 
deavour to find for our messenger, 2 man of 
God—instructed, experienced, holy, patient, 
laborious. This work peculiarly needs an apos- 
tolic spirit, and tor instances of it, we need not 
ascenc. to ihe time of the apostles. Look at 
the Missionary Swartz, one who has but lately 
been called to rest after halfa century spent in 
traversing thousands of miles, and that in a 
burniny climate. LBlessed with innumerable 
seals to his ministry, this man had acquired 
such a character among the heathen, thai, 
when among a barbarous and lawless banditti, 
hordes that live by war and plunder carried 
on against one another, and all around them ; 
this man, I say, as ene evidently engaged only 
on a heavenly design, was suffered to pass 
with his catechumen through contending par- 
ties of ther, unsuspec “ted, unmolested, Vhey 

said, § fet hime alone, let him pass ; be is aman 
of God? This apostle of our own day has saved 
the inhabitants of a fort from pevishing by 
famine, when the neighbouring beathen have 
refused to supply it with provisicn on any 
other assuvance than that of his werd. “ven 
that tyrant Hyder Ally, while he refused to 
negotiate inacertain treaty with others, Said, 


* Send me Swartz---Send me the Christian 
ALissionary, said this Mahometan; § 2 wll 
J? 


hem only can I trust? 


5 cclnk mo ae 
treat Wweih HIM, for 


“Tmakeno apulogy,” he adds, © for stat- 
ine these facts: Tembrace them to demon- 
strate the importance ot character in a mis- 
sionary.” (p. 19-4) 


The following seasonable advice ts as 
to ministers of the Gospel at 
home, aS iis to those who may be em- 
p oy eel ar) missions abreed. 


Among other me. sh us recomruend to 
our missionaries to dwell on such iruths as are 
simple and essential ; hat they carefully avoil 
nositions which remain doubtful even among 
real Christians ; auc that, waile others only 
ginuse of distract the flock, they. should Ia- 
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thor,* * as those wines which flow from the 
first treading of the grape, are sweeter and 
better than those forced out by the press, which 
gives them the roughness of the husk and the 
stone; so are those doctrines best and whole. 
somest whici flow from a gentle crush ofthe 
scripture, and are not wrung into controver. 
sies and commen-place.’ ” (p. 193, £96 ) 


The various motives to attempt the 
conversion of the beathen are lupres. 
sively stated. In proceeding to enforce 
them 

‘6 What strange revolution,” he asks, “has 
taken place in the Christian world, that its 
first converts sheuld be more ready to ay 
down therr lives for the Gospel than we to ep. 
ter into a pian for its pro; Agarion ? Verily the 
zeal of some of the daré ages of christianity 
will, in this respect, put us to shame, 

“Found among the oaks of our ancient 
Druids, with our ‘painted bodies and ern 
rites, ir some Christian Missionary, pityin 
our wretched state, had not prepared the c04 
of the Lord arsong us, we had preoably re. 


mained in darkness to this very day. Bui 
God hath caused a great light to shine : among 


us—freely we have recerved, let us freely give. 
Let us endeavour to remove that great stumb. 
ling block to the heathen, I mean, the conduct 
of those Christians in name only, whe appea: 
on their coasts merely for traffic. Let us 
shew them the effects of read christianity, Let 
us prove that, [ke its author, it will spare 
neither cost nor pains to see and to seve them 
that are lost. Instead of offering violence to 
their persuns er property, let it appear that 
we seck pot theirs but taem.” (p. 200, 201.) 
We shail content ourselves with one 
more extract. It is part of the avthers 
reply to an obiector, who inquires, 
“ [Vhat have we 16 do with the religion 
of other nations 2? * \What is our de- 
sign,” he asks, “in these missions ! Is 
it not to bring inimortal souis frei 
darkness tu light, and from the power 
unto Ciod, that they may receiv! 
and inheritance 
them which arc sanctified by the 
And does atiy ene ask, 
“ what bave Christians to do with this: 


“IT see a poor Hindoe driven by a guilt 


Satan 


QAIMNO ne 


conscience to inguire after an expiatten: 
seo a bramin directing him to cross a dese! 


of athonsasa miles to the temple of Jagge 
pant in Orissa; and there, after the practice 
of severe austeritics, to offer the costliest g eifla 
he can prescar. He does all this; and, 
his return, he receives a litle consecrate: 
rice: he aitempis to subsist upon this, 
famished he perishes on a plain, white, fo ths 
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day, with the bones of such deluded pilgrims. 
Is this romance? nay, it is a well attested 
fact. But who among us that knows the vir- 
tue of that blood which cleanseth from al! sin, 
put would rejoice to se:ze the hand of this 
wretched votary, and say, Besold the Lamé of 
God J” (p. 203.) 
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The Notes to this Sermon contain 
some valuable and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the moral state of Hea- 
then nations. ‘The report annexed to 
the Sermen we mean to notice in 
another place. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


& C. wv Ce 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tus British press has never exhibited such 
universal and unequivocal proofs of patriotism 
as it hes done oflate: more than a hundred 
different placards, besides tracts and pam. 
pliicts, have been publishea in all forms and 
sizes, both in prose and verse, and calculated, 
by every variety of manner—by reasoning and 
by eloquence, by details vf the past and by 
predictions of the future, to depict the real 
character and views of the enemy with whom 
we have to contend, and to rouse thereby the 
energies of the nation. The design of most 
of these pieces, and the execution of some of 
them, we heartily approve ; we, neverthetess, 
severely condemn the practice which prevails, 
in tov many instances, of putting oattis mto the 
mouths of our sailors, soldiers, &c.; and 
thereby countenancing those classes of men in 
a practice, which is in all cases highly erimi- 
nal and disgraceful, but which is peculiarly 
unsuited to the state of constant peril in which 
these men, by their very profession, are placed, 
We disapprove equally of the unchristian 

spirit of coarse invective and bitter execration, 
which pervades many of these papers. We 
could wish too, to sce a greater distinction 
made between Benaparte and some of his 
foliowers, whose personal views have forced 
the two countries into war; and the nation 
which he has enslaved. Multitudes, deupt- 
less, among the French have been wrought up 
tO a spirit of inveterate hostilriv to this couu- 
try, by the grossest falsehoo.ls ; but their 
guilt certainly bears no proportion to that of 
those by whom they have been wickedly de- 
juded. 

_ Many of these napers have besides a ten- 
uency to inspire a contemptof the enemy. If 
this feeling should gain ground, it tay prove 
4serious evil, Phe hardiest and best disciplin- 
ed of our enemy’s “orces, conducied by the 
irst military talents in France, will, pa doubt, 
be employed in the attack upon us ; and that 
he has numerous hardy and well isciplined 
troops, as well as able gwenerals at his com- 
mand, is well known. We should, therefere, 
prepare to meet this formidable a iversary 
with a discipline equal, if possible, to his own, 
hat, as our motives are infinitely nobler and 
Mere powerful than those with which his 
‘roops are actuated, we shall mect them wit! 

4 courage proportionably superior, there is no 
room to question : but disciptine is indisnensa- 
“ie—that discipline which is enty te be acquir- 
ed by unweasried application and constant 


use, and which discovers itself, not merely by 
dexterity in the manual exercise, but by 
prompt obedience, by silent attention, by firm- 
ness and steadiness in the ranks, by rapidity 
and accuracy in the various movements: this 
ought tobe the determined study of every 
man whe voluntarily comes forward in defence 
of his country. The government will provide 
for the instruction of the regulars and militia ; 
and of this description of force we shall proba- 
bly scon have in the field not fewer than 
200,000 men, equal, it may be hoped, to any 
troops of the enemy. But the discipline of the 
volunteers, of whom about S00,60@ it is 
thought will be soon enrolled, must depend, 
in a great measure, upon themselves. Let 
them then choose officers for their zeal, indus- 
try, and talents ; fet them discard all unneces- 
sery finery and parade; let them seriously, 
conscienticusly, and laboriously apply them. 
selves to acquire perfect discipline ; and then 
we may confidently say, that, under God, we 
are safe. We earnestly recommend to every 
volunteer throughout the united kingdom, to 
furnish himself with a copy of * A Letter to 
the Volunteers,” published by Stockdale, 
price oue penny, or sixpence perdozen. It 
contains weighty truths, which ail of them 
ought serigus!y to consider, and resolutely to 
act upon. ‘ 

We could have wished also to see, in these 
pieces, a more general acknowledgment of the 
sins of this highly favoured but ungrateful na- 
tion, and of the utter insufficiency of all human 
effort without the divine blessing; as well as 
more frequent calls to repentance before God, 
and to a firm rejiance upon his almighty arm. 
We are happy, indeed, to perceive a portion 
of this spirit in some of these papers, in the 
resolutions of public bodies, and in addresses 
to his Majesty: but we should have been 
more encouraged to expect success in the aw- 
ful contest which is now pending, had this 
spirit been deeply and universally prevalent. 
While we fellow with energy the path of im- 
mediate duty, in defending all that is dear to 
us as imen: let ourpiety be discovered in de- 
pendance, upor the God of Hosts, and in sub- 
mission te his righteous will; and our charity 
in praying for the conversion of our enemies, 
if detent await them, jet us remember that 
from God alone cometh the victory ; and if 
success, thatitis to accomplish the isecruta- 
ble purpose of ints holy will, 

The booksellers, &c. in general have, we 
understand, given cvery assistance in their 
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power to this patriotic exercise of the press. 
"Lhe following are, however, to be distinguish- 
ed from the rest, for their zeal and activity in 
this cause. uYatchari/, Ginger, and Stockdale, 
Piccadilly ; Asperne, Cornhill; Spragy, King- 
street, Covent-; zarden 3 Downes, Templs-dar ; 
Highley, Fleet- street ; Dwyer, Holborn ; Burvsy 
Tottenham Court-road ; Potts, Newington, Sur- 
ry ; and Wallis, # udgate- street. 

The design of these publications is beyone 
our praise. It may, however, be a gratifica- 
ticn to such of our readers as live ata dis- 
tance from the capital, if we point out to them 
those which appesr to us the best caiculated 
to attain their object. 

1. Address to the people of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. Price 3d. 
or 2s. 6d. per dozen. Of this tract we have 
already evinced onr cordial approbation, by its 
entire insertion in our last number. 

2. The Prospect ; or, a drief View of the 
evils which the" commen people of England 
are likely to suffer by a successful Tnvas ton from 

the French. Price 2d. or is. 6a. per dozen, 
This tract being written in « piain colloquial 
style, and, at the same time, with much force 
of argument, is well calculated for efiect, e 
pecially among the lower classes of the < come 
munity, for whorn it is chic lly intended. The 
miseries which would befall the poor, ia case 
the French should succeed, are well neers: 
bed, and the reasoning by which the disat 
fected would dissuade thew. from uniting heir 
exertions with Uiose of the government abiy 
exposed. The author, in conclusion, picusly 
exhorts his countrymen not to forget that 
there is no protection like that of tue Most 
High. 

“Let it be our main care,” says he, * that 
we do not provoke that Ged to give us up, who 
has hitherto stocd by us. May we have grace 
to repent of our sins; for, undoubtedly, they 
are great and many. May we humble our- 
selves before him, and obtain that mercy, 
whichour Bibles teach us to implore in the 
name of his blessed Son, the friend and ad- 
vocate of penitent sinners. If God do not 
forsake us, ali will vet bew ell. We may be 
shaken ; but shall net be overthrown. Lhave 
no doubt that there are many amongst us 
who fear his holy name: and I have on that 
account a good hope for my country. ‘There 
is, Moreover, strength enough in this king- 
dom to meet the intended “attack, if he at 
strength be combined and exerted. And I 
trust that the arabition, the cruclty, the ra- 
pacity and the insolence, which the enemy 
has shewn heretofore when victorious, will 
serve to call it forth. 

“For you, my countrymen, whe have not 
been bred to the profession cf arms, f trust 
there will be no occasion to draw the sword. 
TI have a hope, that God Almighty wiil bless 
our arms by sea; and that the inhabitants cf 
this island wiil only have to view the defeat of 
the invaders from our shores. 

* Nevertheless, let us be prepared for our 
enemies, in case they should eifect a janding. 
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Let the first sight they get of our Coast, dis. 
cover to their view, an excited unc determin. 
ed people. 
that, could they but make good a landing, 
England would be theirs, that thought aione 
might animate them to sustain atl the dread. 
ful fire of cur ships. But of this they will not 
be so reacy to hope, if they see our shores 
lined, as far as their eyes cav reach, with 
thousands and ten thousands of the natives, 
all armed, all ready to give them « wart re. 
ception, and to finish what our brave Sailors 
and marines began. 

* Such a sight may complete their despair ; 
anc there may be nothing left for those who 
are stationed on the land to do, but io fall on 
their knees, and with eyes iifted up to 
heaven, to give God the praise who gure the 
victory.” 

3. An Address to the People of the United 

Xinzdom of Great Britain and Ireland on tic 
threatened Invasion. 16 p. 2d. or 12s. per 100, 
After having exhibited the justice of the cause 
in which we are at present engaged ; the per. 
fidv and lawless ambition of the First ¢ ‘onsul, 

who aims at the very extinction of the British 
name: the innumerabie motives we have to 
2 vigorous and unanimous resistance, draw 

from the blessings we should forfeit, and ihe 
miseries we should endure, in case the French 
should succeed; the author calls upon hig 
countrymen to emulate the deeds of their 
aneestors, and to maimtain the recent re. 
newn which our naval victories, the hercic 
‘lefence of Acre, and the no iess heroic con- 
guest of Egypt, have obtained for us. 

The author reminds us, and we ought never 
to forget, thatthe present contest is to decide, 
whether we ‘ are to be protectes! by a British 
king, a British constitution, and British laws ; 
or to have a Corsican blood-thirsty tyrant for 

ur ruler, and Frenchmen for our masters,” 

and we trust with lim, that * let them at- 

tempt to come when they will, they will find us 
eady to receive them.” 

The following remarks merit the deepest 
consideration of every individual in the king- 
dom, 

‘¢ In stating the inexpressibly dreadful con- 
sequences which are sure to attend the cen- 
quest of your island by the French, there is 
one of so horrible a nature, as to deserve dis- 
tinct notice. ‘This Larbarous, but most artful 
people, when first they invade a country, in 
the conquest of which they apprehend any 
difiiculty, in order to obtain the confidence of 
the people, compel their troops to observe ihe 
strictest discipline, and often put a soldier to 
death for stealing the most trifling article. 
Like spiders, they artfully weave a webround 
their victim, before they begi nto prev upon it. 
But when their success is complete they then 
tet loose their iroops with resistiess fury, te 
commit the most horrible excesses, and to 
pillage, burn, and desolate, without mercy, 
and without distinction. Butthe practice to 
which U particularly allude, will make your 
blosd freeze in your veins, These wretches 
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are accustomed, whenever they prevail, to 
subject the women to the most brutal vio- 
lence, which they perpetrate with. an insulting 
ferocity, of which the wildest savages would 
be capable. ‘Yo gratify their furious pas- 
sons is not, however, their chief object in 
chese atrocities. ‘Their principal delight 1s to 
shock the feelings of fathers, and brothers, 
aaa husbands! Wall you, my countrymen, 
while You can draw a trigger, or handle a 
pike, suifer your daughters, your sisters, sine 
wives, co fall into the power of such monsters ! 

‘;Gne word more, Suiter not yourselves 
to forget that ali human affairs are subject ta 
che contro) and government of that Great and 
Awful Being who created the universe, and 
whese power no creature is able to resist. 
According to his pleasure states rise, flourish, 
and decay ; and battles, on which depend the 
fate of empires, are gained or lost. Some- 
times he grants victory in displeasure to the 
vanquished, and sometimes in favour te the 
victors. Often he specially interposes to pu- 
nish guilty nations ; and, whether by war or 
famine, § He turneth a fruitful land into bar- 
renness for the wickedness of them that dwell 
therein” He often, in the course of his pro- 
vidence, makes the worst of men the instru- 
ments of his justice, before he utterly destroys 
them. 

“ jis, alas! impossible to deny that this 
country has, by its vices, irreligion, and impi- 
ety, most justly merited the Divine ven- 
reace ; and itis a great aggravation of our 
guilt, that we have slighted the example of 
piety and virtue which, for upwards of forty 
years, has been displayed from the throne. If 
for these things the Deity be preparing to visit 
us with heavy calamities, who shall dispute 
his justice, and whe shail resist his almighty 
arm? There is no safety for us unless we can 
appease his wrath, and regain his favour. 
He is ready to forgive those who.turn unto 
him with repentance and prayer. Let us 
therefore humble ourselves before God and 
beseech him to have compassion upon us, 
Letus sincerely repent ofour sins, and resolve 
wih steady purpose of heart, to forsake our 
evil ways, and to live in future according to 
his commands We may then hope that 
he will be merciful unto us in this time of our 
danger ; that he will go forth with our fleets 
and armies, appear for us in the day of buttle, 
ana overwhelm the implacable enemy who 
seeks our utter destruction ” 

4. The Choice, at Sd. per dozen. This lite 
tle poem contains a judicious application to 
the present times of an ode translated from 
the Arabic by Mr. Carlyle: the following 
lines will convey an idea to our readers of the 
Spirit and energy which characterises it. 


“Hast thou not seen the insulting foe 
In fancied triumphs crown’d?— 
And heard their frantic rulers throw 
These empty threats around ? 
‘Make now your cxoice! The terms we 
give, 
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Desponding Britons, hear! 

These fetters on your arms receive, 
Or in your hearts a spear.’ 

Can we forget our old renown; 
Resign the empire of the sea; 

And yield at once our sovereign’s crown, 
Our ancient laws and liberty ?” 

“* The foes advance. In firm array 
We'll rush o’er Albion’s sands, 

Till the red sabre marks cur way 
Amid their yielding bands ! 

Then as they writhe in death’s cold grasp, 
We'll cry, ‘Our cHOoICcE 1s MADE! 
These bands the sabre’s hilt shall clasp, 

Your hearts shall feel the blade.’ 
Thus Britons guard their ancient fame, 
Assert their empire o’er the sea, 
And to the envying world proclaim, 
One Nariow still is brave and tree.”’ 


5. Sheridan’s Address to the People, sold 
by Asperne at Id. or 6s. per 100; so appro- 
priately describes the motives which, in the 
present contest, animate the minds of our 
enemies as well as those by which we ought 
to be influenced, that we do not hesitate to 
lay the greatest part of it before our readers. 

‘* THEY, by a strange frenzy driven, fight 
for power, for plunder, and extended rule— 
we, for our country, our altars, and our 
homes. Trey follow an ADVENTURER 
whom they fear, and obey a power which 
they hate—we serve a monarch whom we 
love, a Gop whom we adore. Where’er they 
move in anger, desolation tracks their pro- 
gress ! where’er they pause in amity, affiction 
mourns their friendship ! They boast, they 
come but to improve our state, enlarge our 
thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error? 
-——Yes—THEY will give enlightened freedom 
to our minds, who are themselves the slaves 
of passion, avarice, and pride. They offer 
us their protection—Yes, such protection as 
vultures give to lambs—covering and devour- 
ing them! ‘They call on us to barter all of 
good we have inherited and proved, for the 
desperate chance of something better which 
they promise. Be our plain answer this: the 
throne we honvur is the PEOPLE’S CHOICE, 
the laws we reverence are our brave fathers’ 
legacy, the faith we follow teaches us to live 
in bonds of charity with all mankind, and die 
with hope of bliss beyond the grave. Tell 
vour invaders this ; and tell them too,we seek 
no change ; and, least of all, such change as 
they would bring us. R. B SHERIDAN. 


6. Bonaparte and Talleyrand, so\d by Hatch- 
ard ut Od. per dozen; is a dialogue in verse 
between M. Talleyrand and his muster, con- 
ducted with considerable spirit, on the subject 
of invading England. As a specimen of its 
merits, we insert a few lines of remonstrance 
which the author has put into the mouth of 
the former: 


———“‘Allow me one word ; 
Sir, the English are brave, and can wield well 
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In defence of their freedom, their King, and 
their soil, 

Not a man but will dare the most perilous 
toil. 

Should our treops but appear, they will rash 
to the field, 

And will die on the spet to aman ere they 
yield. 

In defence of their honour, their women will 
fight, 

And their navy triumphant still seils in our 
sight” 
The soliloquy of M. Talleyrand, at the close 
of the conversation, contains a prediction 
which we irust will be fully verified. 
What folly! what madness, this 
inspires, 

To conquer a nation, whom liberty fires. 

E’en now, from their shores, loudly echoed, 
I hear 

The song of defiance appalling mine ear. 

Their spirit once roused, what destruction 
awakes ! 

What vengeance, the wretched invaders o’er- 
takes 

Prophetic I plead, but my warning is ¥ain, 

Ainbition still urges, and. maddens his brain : 

Fired with hopes of rich booty, his soldiers 
all burn, 

They may go, some may land, but not one will 
return. 


7. Important Considerations for the People of 
this Kingdom; prinied for the association for 
preserving liberty and property, and sent to 
the officiating minister of every parish in the 
kingdom. This eloquent and aflecting, but 
just view of the atrecitics committed by the 
French (chiefly under the direction of the 
First Consul) in those countries which they 
have subdued, cannot be too extensively cir- 
culated. We must lament, however, that 
nothing of a religious nature appears in this 
publication; although from the circums:ances 
of its having been sent te all the clergymen 
in the kingdom, we naturally expected that it 
would have contained some useful reflections 
of that kind. 

8 The Declaration of the Merchants, Banh- 
ers, Traders, and other inhabitants of London 
and its neighbourhood, sold by Asperne at 2d 
or lZs. per 100, we inserted entire on the blue 
cover of our last number. It is an eloquent, 
powerful, and energetic appeal to our feelings 
as men and as Britons. 

9. Publicola’s Addresses to the people of 
England, to the soldiers, and to the sailors, 
with his postscript. Price Sd. or 2s. 6d. per 
dozen. ‘fo this writer, whoever he is, the 
country is deeply indebted He was the first 
who stepped forward to rouse the slumber- 
ing energies ofthe nation; and though a host 
have since followed him in the same noble 
cause, his merits ought not to be forgotten. 

Our limits will not admit of our doing more 
than merc'y mentioning the remaining publi- 
cations, to which we wish particularly to call 
the attention of our readers, 


project 
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The Substance of Mr. Pitt’s Speech, on Fri. 
day, July 22d, 803, on the tseneral Defence 
Bill. Price 3d or 2s per dozen 

An Address ta the Mechanics, drtificers 
Manufacturers, and Labourers of England, * 
the Subject of the threatened Invasion. Price 
Is. 6d. per dozen. 

Rise in Defence of your Country; an address 
to all ranks of people. Price 1d. or 6d. per 
dezen. 

The lest Security against our Lnemie;, 
Price Id or 6s, per hundred 
The Bishop of Llandaff’s Thoughts on ths 


Irenck Invasion ; addressed to the Clergy of 


his diocese in 1798. Price 1d. or 6s. per hun. 
dred 

Substance of the Speech of Sacob Bosan- 
quet, Esq. at the Royal Lxchange, July 26th, 
18038. Price 1d or 6s_ per hundred. 

Valerius’s Address to the People of England, 
Price ld or 6s. per hundred. 

Philo-Britanniarum to the Inhabitants of the 
British Isles. Pice td. or 6d. per dozen, 

Fobn Bull to Brother Patrick in Ireland, 
Price 1d, or 6d, per dozen 

A Briton to the United Kingdom. _ Price 
1d. or 6d_ per dozen, or 4s. per hundred, 

The Tender Mercies of Bonaparte in Zgypt. 
Price 2d. or 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

A Dialogue between a British Tar just 
landed at Portsmouth, and a brave Saliie 
lately returned from Egypt. Price 6d, per 
dozen. 

Proceedings of the County Meeting of Yor'- 
shire, held July 28th, 1803, at the Castle of 
York. Price 4d or 21s. per hundred. 

An Englishman's Address to the British Nav, 
Price Jd. or 9d. per dozen, or 6s, per hundred. 

An English Woman’s Address to the Women 
of England; ww which she strenuously urges 
them to contribute to the grand Patriotic 
Fund at Lloyd’s, 

Resides these there are several Poetical 
Addresses, and many Songs of various de- 
erees of merit, but which do not fall properly 
within our cognizance. Any of these papers 
may be procured by application to the above- 
mentioned bookseiiers. 

A periodical publication, entitled The Loy- 
alist, price 3d; and another, entitled The An- 
ti-Gallican, price 6d ; have been begun, which 
are to contain original and select papers, 10 
tended to rouse and animate the British na- 
tion during the present impertant crisis. 

Every method should be adopted, by loyal 
and patriotic persons, to make the best of 
these publications universally known. AS 
many of the placards which are affixed to the 
walls, are wantonly, and some, we fear, wick- 
edly, torn down, shopkeepers throughout the 
kingdom would deserve well of their country, 
if they would imitate some of their body 
devoting a few panes of their windows to the 
exhibiting of these papers, for the benefit o! 
passengers: travellers may also greatly _ 
tribute to fan the fire of patriotism througy 
out the kingdom, by distributing them where: 
ever they travel. 
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The pencil has been as active on this occa- 
sion as the pen. The windows of the print 
shops abound with caricatures, some of which 
are serious, but most of them ludicrous illus- 
trations of the public hopes and fears. Of 
very few of these can we speak with any com- 
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mendation: yea most of them tend to gene- 
rate a wrong spirit, both with regard to our- 
selves and our adversaries; a spirit of self- 
confidence and boasting, and a spirit of ill- 
timed contempt or malignant revenge. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Tue Duties of loving the Brotherhood, fear- 
ing God, and honouring the King, illustrated 
and enforced in a Sermon preached before two 

Friendly Societies. By Francis Skurray, 

1 A. Is. 

. anni to Seasonable Hints to the 
younger part of the Clergy of the Church of 
England, relative to what are misconceived to 
he religious controversies. By John Duncan, 
}). D. Is. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Lincoln, at the Visitation in May 
and June, 1803. By the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Is. 6d. 

Tie Evidence of Relation between our pre- 
cent Existence and future State ; with Refer- 
ences to Dr. Paley’s Natural Theology. 1s.8vo, 

Observations upon some Passages in Scrip- 
ture which the enemics to religion have 
thought most obnoxious, and attended with 
difficulties not to be surmounted. By Jacob 
Brvant. 4to. 12s. boards. 

Essays aud Sermons on Select Subjects. By 
john Buddo, A.M. 8vo. 3s 6d. boards. 
~ The Ulustration of the Hypothesis propos- 
edin the Dissertation on the Origin of our 
three first Canonical Gospels ; with Miscelia- 
neous Matters. The whole being a Rejoinder 
to the anonymous author of the Remarks on 
Michaelis and his Commentator. By Herbert 
Marsh, B. D. S8vo. 

The Analytical Compendium; or, Outlines 
of Sermons, extracted trom various Authors. 

by 1. Hannam. Vol. II. and last. Ss. 6d. 
boards, 

The Reverend Walter Marshail’s Gospel 
Mystery of Sanctification. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Refiections on the Works of God. By 
Christopher Christian Sturm ; a new and libe- 
ral Transiation ; by the author of the Advi- 
ser, 3 vols.12mo, 13s. 6d. boards. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation of the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Northumber- 
land, held in May 1803. By Robert Thorp, 
D.D. 4to. Is. 6d. 

The Book of Isaiah in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish; the Hebrew Text metrically arranged : 
the Translation altered from that of Bishop 
Louth. With Notes critical and explanatory, 
By Joseph Stock, D. D. Bishop of Killala. 
fto. £1. 1s. boards. 

An Inquiry concerning Anti-Christ ; being 
an Examination of such of the Predictions of 
Haniel as are acknowledged to relate to that 


subject, and an attempt to apply them to cer- 
Cunevents which have recently occurred. Rr 


the Rev. Richard Rowley. 2 vols, 8y. 13s, 
boards. 
MISCELLANIES. 

A Skeleton of the Latin Accidence. 1s. 

An English Introduction to the Latin 
Tongue. By the Rev. T. Prichard 

The History of Quadcrupeds, adapted to 
the Capacity of Youth By Mrs Mary Trim- 
mer, embellished with Engravings, 18mo. 2s, 
boards, 

The History of the Reign of George III. 
to the Termination of the late War. To 
which is prefixed, a View of the Progres- 
sive Improvement of England in Prosperity, 
to the Accession of his Majesty, 6 vols. 8vo. 
By Robert Bissett, LL.D £2 12s. 6d. boards. 

The History of the Revolutions of Russia 
to the Accession of Catharine the First, in- 
cluding a Review of the Manners and Cus. 
toms of the 16th and 17th Centuries. By 
Henry Card, A. B 8vo. 

An Historical Waew of the English Govern- 
ment, from the’Settlement of the Saxons, to 
the Revolution in 1688. To which are sub- 
joined, Dissertations connected with the His- 
tory from the Revolution to the present time. 
By John Millar, Professor of Law in the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 4 vols, £1 12s. 
boards. 

A new Edition, being the fourteenth, of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England. With Notes and Additions by Ed. 
ward Christian, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. £2.2s. boards, 

Medical Ethics; or,a Code of Institutes, 
adapted to the professional Conduct of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in Hospital Practice; in 
relation to Apothecaries ; and in Cases which 
may require a Knowledge of Law. By Tho- 
mas Percival, M.D 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts respecting the Origin of Trea- 
sonable Conspiracies and Rebellious Insur- 
rections. To which are added, Hints for a” 
Plan of a Parochial Police throughout the 
Metropolis. 1s. 6d. 

A View of Modern France. 
Morrice. 8vo. 6s, boards. 

The Wonders of Nature and Art; or,a 
concise Account of whatever is most curious 
or remarkable in the World. By the Reverend 
Thomas Smith. Volume Ist, (to be continu. 
ed monthly, and completed in 12 vols. 12mo. 
embellished with copper-plates.) 3s. sewed. 

Vol. WY. of the Bibliographical Dictionary ; 
containing a Chronological Account, alphabe- 
tically arranged, of the most curious, scarce, 
useful, and important Books, in all Depart- 
menis of Literature, which have ! 


By David 
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lished in Latin, Greek, and other foreign Lan- 

uages, including the whole of the fourth 
Edition of Dr. Harwood’s View of the Clas- 
sics, &c. 12mo. 6s. boards, royal paper, 9s. 

Flowers of Literature for 1801-2; or, Cha- 
racteristic Sketches of Human Nature, and 
Modern Manners. To which is added, a 
General View of Literature during that Peri- 
od. With Notes, historical, critical, and ex- 
planatory. By the Reverend F. Prevost, and 
Francis Blagden, Esq. Vol. 1. (To be contin- 
ued annually.) Large 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Literary Journal; or, a Review of Litera- 
ture, Science, Manners, and Politics, for the 
first Six Months of the Year 1803. £1. 6s. 
boards. 

The Country in Arms; or, no Danger from 
Invasion. Written by an Old Soldier, 1s, 6d. 

The Warning Drum; a Call to the People 
of England to resist Invaders. Sd. 

A Vindication of the Clergy in regard of 
Residence. With Observations on the Bill 
now before Parliament, By a Clergyman., Is. 


Relig. Intell...Mission Society to Africa and East...Ceylon, 
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An Abridgement of the Philosophica} 
Transactions of the Royal Society, London 
Edited by Charles Hutton, LL. D. Geor " 
Shaw, M. D. and Richard Pearson, M. D.m 
I. (to be continued monthly.) 10s. 6d. ; 

A Review of the Financial Arrangements 
for the present Year ; with Plans for increasin 
the Wealth and Population of the Country 
by abolishing Restraints on Trade, and extend. 
ing productive Labour, 1s. 

Regulations of Parochial Police, combined 
with Military and Naval Armaments, to pro. 
duce Energy and Security of the whole Na. 
tion. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Prevention of a future 
Scarcity of Grain, by Means contributive to 
the Benefit of the landed, commercial, and 
manufacturing Interests. By William Chap. 
man, 8vo. 

The Speech of the Right Honourable Hen. 
ry Addington on the Budget, 1803. . 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Abstract of the Report of the Committee of the 
Mission Society to Africa and the East, deli- 
vered at the Annual Meeting on the 31st May, 
1805. 

SvurraBLe persons not offering themselves 
in this country, the committee were induced, 
nbout the close of the year 1801, to turn their 
uttention to the obtaining of foreign mission- 
aries; and from Germany two young men, 
Messrs. Melchior Renner and Peter Hartwig, 
were obtained, who arrived in England in 
November, and having been approved by the 
committee, were appointed catechists under 
this society. These men it is resolved to place 
in the Soosoo country, on the windward coast 
of Africa; a situation which the committee 
have selected, both on account of its vicinity 
to the settlement of Sierra Leone, and be- 
cause the society had already printed several 
tracts inthe Soosoo language. (See Christian 
Observer, Vol. I, p. 540.) During their stay 
in England the missionaries have had an op- 
portunity of free intercourse with some youths 
of the Soosao nation, who are now educating 
in this country, and from whom they have ob- 
tained some knowledge of the Soosoo lan- 
guage. Itis intended thatthey shall sail with 
ai early conveyance to the place of their des- 
tination. 

Four more young men, selected by the di- 
rectors of the Berlin Institution for the edu- 
cation of missionaries, were about to be placed 
under a course of instruction, suited to the 
views Of this Socicty, and under its immediate 
direction, 

‘The report itself conveys no farther intelli- 
fence of any importance, but in the appendix 
ure some interesting papers which deserve to 
he noticed. 

Appendix No. I. contains the copy of a let- 
ter fyom a clergyman in Cevion to a gentle- 
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man in this country, dated Columbo, Dec, 
1801, from which we shall select a few ex. 
tracts. 

“There can scarcely be any doubt that if 
the exertions which are practicable were 
made, the whole inhabitants of the British 
territories here would willingly embrace the 
glad tidings of salvation.” 

“From the time that the English took pos- 
session of this island, until the arrival of Mr. 
North, the Christian Schools, and education 
of the inhabitants were entirely neglected. 
Many of the Churches had fallen down in 
ruins, and thousands of those, who once called 
themselves Christians, had returned to their 
ancient Paganism and Idolatry. During the 
Dutch government, no native could be admit- 
ted into any office without professing that he 
was a member of the Reformed Church. 
There was likewise a prohibition against 
erecting any new Pagan temples, which falling 
to the ground on the arrival of the English, 
the number of these has been doubled. How- 
ever, the more lenient measures, which go- 
vernment row adopts, promise to improve the 
knowledge of those who still call themselves 
disciples of Christ, and may, perhaps, be the 
means of recovering the lost sheep. 

** ‘The British possessions on the island are 
divided into four districts. These are divided 
into counties, which are subdivided into 
parishes. In every parish is establishe¢ 
one protestant school, where the youth are i- 
structed in reading and writing their own lan- 
guage, and in the principles of Christianity. 
The Protestants likewise attend Divine Ser- 
vice there, on Sundays and other holidays: 
Over every ten schools is appointed one cate- 
chist, whose business it is to perform a visita- 
tion once a month, to inquire into the conduct 
of the teachers, to examine the progress mac? 
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by the scholars, and to exhort them to indus- 
try and diligence. 

‘¢In each of the lesser districts is establish- 
ed a native officiating preacher, who has been 
examined by the present governor and ordi- 
nary, and who is instructed to perform Divine 
Service in one of the churches or schools 
every Sunday, to administer the sacrament of 
baptism, and to solemnize marriages; to ex- 
hort the sick or dying, and to bury the dead 
according to the form of the church of Eng- 
land. He is also instructed to visit all the 
schools within his province, at least three 
times in the yeu, during which, he is to en- 
deavour to edify lis fluck by his conversation 
and his sermons, to examine particularly the 
conduct and ability of the catechists and 
-chool-masters, and to inform the Principal of 
‘he schools minutely of all that occurs. 

“In each of the principal districts are one, 
two, or three clergymen, who have been or- 
dained in Kurope, to each of whom 1s com- 
mitted a superintending charge of a certain 
number of the schools, of which he performs 
a Visitation once a year, and administers the 
holy communion, 

“Some of the native preachers and cate- 
chists are really men of principles and abili- 
ties, and extremely useful. 

“By the last general returns in the eccle- 
siastical departinent, there was nearly 170 
schools, and upwards of 342,000 Protestant 
Christians . The number of Christians, pro- 
{essing the religion of the church of Rome, is 
likewise very great. There are about fifteen 
of these priests on the island, who are inde- 
faiigable in their labours, and are daily making 
proselytes, Religious knowledge ts so Con. 
fined, that the people gladly make use of any 
prayer, or forms, which are given to them, and 
have scarcely any books to study, unless the 
Bible, The doctrines of those who have been 
educated by the Dutch are purely Calvinistic, 
and their sermons evangelical. 

“ The only addition to the present establish- 
ment, which appears to be necessary, is a few 
clergymen of worth from England. There 
ought to be one, at least, in each of the larger 
districts, whose business ought to bc to visit 
ihe native schools, to become particularly ac- 
quainted with the preachers, catechists, and 
schoolmasters,to promote their religious know - 
ledge, and to encourage them in their labours. 

“ The honourable Frederic North lias inte- 
rested himself deeply in the diffusion of our 
holy religion, and I hope that the beneficial 
effects of his care and attention will be long 
felt by the inhabitants of this island. 

_“ Besides the establishments already men- 
tioned, we have at Columbo a very flourishing 
academy divided into three schools, Cingalese, 
Malabar, and European. They are taught 
English as well as the native languages in the 
most perfect manner. The Cingalese are 
sons of the head men, and several of them 
sireadv converse very well in English, and 
make tolerable translations. ‘rhese young 
men will be well grounded in the principles of 
Christ. Obsery. No, 20. 
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Christianity, and I have great hopes that, 
when spread abroad amongst their country- 
men, their influence and example will produce 
the most happy consequences. 

“A supply of tnglish Bibles, Prayer 
Books, and any other useful books, would be 
of the greatest benefit to us.” 

Appendix No 2 is taken from the Christian 
Observer. Vol. 1. p. 330. 

Appendix No. 4. contains thoughts concerning 
a mission to Astracan,by the Rev Henry Brun- 
ton, who, as appears from the next article in 
the appendix, has, to a considerable degree, 
succeeded in carrying into execution his own 
suggestions, The account of his success 1s 
contained in a letter from that gentleman, 
dated Corass, Beshusaw, near Georghieusk, 
January 27, 1803; an abstract of which may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

“‘T have met with a degree of prosperity in 
my undertaking that makes me afraid. Pro- 
vidence has enabled me to do more than ever 
f meditated. We have fixed ourselves in a 
village which separates the Tartars from the 
Cabordians, who inhabit a great part of Cau. 
casus. Most of these are Mahometans; but 
they have been lately converted, and on that 
account are considered to be less tenacious 
of their religion than the Tartars, 

‘The place in which we have settled, is on 
the frontier of the Russian Empire; but pro- 
perly in the Circassian country, 

“ We do not conceive that we are in much 
danger, as the people behave to us in a friend- 
ly way The place is healthy. I never had 
better health any where. 

“My plan for attempting the conversion of 
the Tartars and other nations, situated be- 
tween Europe and India, has always been to 
form an acidemy for educating youths, in 
some central situation, where protection 
might be found; that those of them who 
should appear most pious, sensible, and zeae 
lous, might go into their native countries, and 
preach the Gospel. I proposed to ransom 
them for this purpose, as I dreaded lest those 
who are free could not be procured. 

1 have already informed you of my being 
introduced to a nobleman, to whom I owe 
much, who is one of the Emperor’s principal 
ministers. To him I endeavoured to explain 
the plan that I had meditated, and to show 
him, that the conversion of the Tartars to 
Christianity, would be highly favourable to 
their condition; as it would leadthem to cul- 
tivate the soil, and form among themselves 
such relations and institutions as bind civilized 
society ; for, in my opinion, their wandering 
life and Christianity are totally inconsistent 
with each other. I never heard of a wander- 
ing Christian nation, 

“This benevolent and obliging nobleman 
was too sagacious not to discern this. He exe 
plained our object to the emperor, who allow- 
ed him to give us an open letter to governors, 
&e. &e. &e. requiring them to afiord us pro- 
tection and assistance, and promised to further 
any plan for promoting our object. 
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* We accordingly travelled by the way of 
Moscow, Sarepta, Astracan, &e.&¢. above 3000 
versts; and at last fixed on the place where 
we now are. Itis within a few days journey 
of Persia and Bokkaria, and within 50 miles 
of Vurkey. 

‘After proceeding thus far, I thought it 
advisable to write to the nobleman who had 
been so obliging, to see whether it might be 
po: sible for us to obtain the privileges that we 
conceived to be necessary for the execution 
of our pian, Without liberty to ransom the 
slaves of the people around us (particularly 
those of them who might becom Christians) 
and land for those to settle on who might 
embrace :ur op anions, and security for them 
ugainst the outrages of their bigot ted country- 
meu, Lsaw no way in which we could hope 
for success. 

«) ventured therefore to propose the follow- 
ing articles, to which I wished to procure 
the sanction of the emperor, and which I 
conceived to be sufficient to lay a founda- 
yeibi for the liberty and safety of all who 
mig it embrace the Gospel within 5U0 versts 
oft us 
“1. We shall have liberty to buy the slaves 
of the Circassians and Cubane Tartars. 

“2 If those whom we buy be 16 years of 
age, we shall have no claim to them longer 
than 7 years. 

“© S. If they be under 16 years of age when 
we buy them, they shall serve us till they are 
23 vears of ave. 


“4 All children born in our setUlement 
shall be free. 
“5. Any person whom we have bourht, 


if ie be above 21 years of age, shall have it in 
his power to purchase his freedom with 200 
roubles 

© 6. We shall not be allowed to sell any of 
the people whom we have bought 

“7. Should any of the se tlete transgress, 
he shall be tried by the Russian iaws., 

-8. All who settle with us, shall have the 

same privileges with foreign Colonists. 

*Q so long as we have a tight to the 
people whom we have bought, we shall have 
aright to manage the land allotted for them 


by she emperor; and when they are free, they 
shail have it solely under their ewn manage. 
nen! 


“10 The settlement shall ali the 
poor whem it has received as 

“the emperor agreed 
things, and he 
Us wien we may Ww 


6: {t 


support 
settlers, 
to all 
to be given 


has these 
ordered land 
ant it. 
is impossible to express how much we 
wre obliged to the Kussians 

‘Although T doubt not the seciety for mis- 
sions to Africa and the East have already suf. 
ficient enyagements, vet may LT not venture to 
whether they might not ransom a few 
> Should any of them prove 
In pro- 
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vouths 
Vv might afterwards do much 


parsing the wospel J humbiv conceive that 
I could teach them any tanguage that vou 


would wish ithemto be taught. Ishouldtake 
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care especially to teach them the Persian Jan. 
guage. You cannot conceive the respect and 
attention that a Tartar or Circassian would 
meet with, who understood the Arabic, Turk. 
ish, Persian, and ‘Tartar languages well], 
Should ] die, there would be others of my 
associates to take care of them.” 


EAST INDIES. 


The following account of the rapid exten. 
sion of Christianity in the countries near to 
Cape Comerin, is taken from a letter of Mr, 
Gericke, the principal missionary, in the East 
Indies, of The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, dated at Vepery, near Madras, 
January 18, 1803. 

‘* Wien, in my journey, I came near to 
the extremity of the peninsula, I found whole 
villages waiting anxiously for my coming, to 
be further instructed and baptized. They 
had got acquainted with our native priest in 
that country, and the Catechists and Chris. 
tians; and had learned from them the cate. 
chism ; which those who could write copied, 
to learn it themselves at their leisure. When 
they heard of my coming, they broke their 
idols to pieces,and converted their temples in- 
to Christian churches ; in which I instructed 
and baptized them (in some about 200, in 
others about 300); formed them into Chris. 
lian congregations ; procured tor them cate. 
ehists and schoolmasters; and made them 
choose, in each place, four elders. ‘These ex- 
amples awakened the whole country; and 
when | was about to leave it, the inhabitants 
of many more villages sent messages to me, 
begging of me to remain a couple of months 
longer in the country ; and to do in their vil- 
lages the good work L had done in those of 
their neighbours. My situation not allowing 
this, L recommended them to the native 
priests and catechists that are there ; and 
since that, there have been instructed and bap. 
tized 2700 people more, and eighteen more 
congregations have been form ed. Among 
these new converts are several chiefs, ail 
very zealous; and one of them travels about, 
preaching the gospel: but since my return, 
some of the Heathens of that country, old 
enemies, have stirred up a persecution against 
them, and they have written to me to return, 
as svon as possible; for while 1 was among 
them, ali went on very smoothly ; and the hea- 
thens themselves seemed to feel a pleasure in 
Wiat was going on. But it pleased God to 
afflict me with a fever. When I began to re- 
cover, | found a letter from that country, 
which contained the good news, that the per- 
secution had abated in several places ; aud 
that the Cliristians,who had been confined, had 
been honourably acquitted. The constancy 
of these people, under their suflerings, may 
overcome their enemies, and contribute 
greatly to the spread of the gospel in those 


parts, 9 
MISSION OF THE UNITED BRETHREN: 


In the last account of these missions which 
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ave been published, it appears that at Hoop 
on the river CORENTYN, IN SURINAM, the 
congregation consisted at the close of the 
year 1800 of 169 baptized Indians, of whom 
34 were communicants, and 39 persons not 
yet baptized, in all 208 Their number had 
been diminished during the year, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of the small-pox, 
which had proved fatal to 18 baptized per- 
sons, and had induced about 50 others to quit 
the settlement. At the same time, the con- 
eregation of free negroes at NEW BAMBEY, in 
SURINAM, consisted of 49 persons, 17 of whom 
were communicants.* 





* By the diary of the missionaries, it ap- 
pears, that since the government at Paramari- 
shad, six years ago, appointed them to trans- 
act the usual business between the ftee ne- 
eroes (who are described as a cruel and savage 
race) and the government, harmony and con- 
fidence had subsisted, between them ; the ne- 
gracs being convinced that they have to do 
with honest men, who do not wish to hurt 
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The number of missionaries employed in 
the missions of the brethren in various parts of 
the world, towards the close of the year 1802, 
is as follows: Danish West India Island, in 
six settlements, 32; Greenland, in three settle- 
ments, 16; Antigua, in three settlements, 
17; St Kitt’s, 4; Jamaica, in three settle- 
ments, 8; Barbadoes, 2; Tobago, 2; South 
America, in four settlements, 24; Labrador, 
three settlements, 25; indians, in North Ame- 
rica, three settlements, 19; Hottentots, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 10; near ‘Tranque- 
bar,2; in all, 161 





them in any way: a fresh proof of the impor- 
tance of character in a missconary. WM also 
comes out incidentally, that ‘+ if a free necro 
shvors a runaway slave, and can bring suffi- 
cient proof of the fact, he reccives from the 
governor at Paramaribo 25 florins, but ‘f he 
delivers him up alive fifty.” Let the friends 
of the West Indian system palliate, if they 
can, this tact. 


WIEW GCF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


IN THE DUTIES OF THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


Tue present situationof Great Britain 
and France is suchas must powerfully 
call forth the emotions of every consi- 
derate mind and every feeling heart. 
We behold two great nations, the first 
in the world, in point of natural and ac- 
quired advantages—fore most in wealth, 
in power, in genius, in knowledge, in 
literature, In arts—each of them blies- 
sed by heaven, with more abundant 
means of enjoying and dispensing hap- 
piness than were ever before vouch- 
safed to any country ; planning and 
fabricating the most effectual means 
of achieving each other’s misery and 
ruin. While the instruments of des- 
truction are mutually preparing, a sort 
of solemn pause takes place, which, 
like the calm that precedes the hurri- 
cane, fills the mind of every observer 
With awe, and with a fearful forebod- 
ing ofthat war of elements which is at 
hand. 

In such a momentas this, the Chris- 
ian Observer, without forgetting the 
claims (claims founded on the right of 
sell defence given tous by our Al- 
mighty Governor) which his country 
has on him for his best and utmost 
services, will yet entertain sentiments 
and feclings peculiar to himself, and 
Will also, with humble prayer for the 


divine cirection, carefully examine 
the scene before him, in order to dis- 
cover the duties which he ts called to 
perform, and how he may best glorily 
God and adorn his Christian protes- 
sion. He sces the arm of God uplifted, 
and his scourge shaken over a guilty 
land. Whatever may have been the 
wisdom or folly, the merits or deme- 
rits of ministers, he is sure, because 
the word of God has declared it, that 
war is the instrument of divine ven- 
eeance, and that whenever it takes 
place, he ts specially called on to hum. 
ble himself under the mighty hand of 
God, to examine his ways, to see toit 
that the national account Is not swelled 
by his particular transgressions, and 
to endeavour, by earnest prayer, to 
deprecate the wrath or conciliate the 
favour of heaven. His heart also, 
which has been taught by his divine 
master to weep with them that weep, 
anticipates the approaching scenes of 
wretchedness and destruction ; and he 
beholds the gathering cloud with the 
greater awe, because itis big with the 
wrath of offended heaven. But stili he 
remembers who itts that rides in the 
whirlwind and directs the storm. He 
is sure that the wrath of man will be 
finally overruled, so as to magnify the 
glory, and accomplish the designs of 
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the Almighty. He bows to the dis- 
pensations of the supreme disposer of 
all things, and assured, that not the 
meanest Christian will be forgotten or 
neglected in the adjustment of the 
fates of nations, he commits his way 
unto the Lord, and prepares for the 
discharge of his proper duties. In the 
morning he goes cheerfully to his ap- 
pointed task; in the evening he lies 
down in peace and takes his rest, 
knowing that his Tleavenly Father 
neither siumbereth nor sleepeth, and 
that, amidst the tumult and uncertain- 
ties of all human things, his Almighty 
Guardian will direct his paths to a 
world of everlasting peace and love. 
But while he carries about with him 
this consideration, and often recurs to 
it as his appointed cordial to refresh 
his fainting spirits, and calm any rising 
anxicties ; he yet remembers, thatthe 
present should be a season of action, 
and that he ought now to endeavour 
to exhibit a proof of the practical ex. 
cellency of his peculiar principles. He 
will consider what are the faults which 
are apt chiefly to prevail, when a na- 
tion is in a situation similar to ours ; 
and will try to discourage them in 
others, and still more studiously to 
correct any tendency to them in him- 
self. Among them, the foremostis a 
disposition to murmur atthe burdens, 
which a state of war necessarily occa- 
sions, and to try to shift them from 
ourselves on others. A Christian 
will be conscious, that this dispo- 
sition is but a branch of that root of 
selfishness which springs up but too 
naturally in the human heart, and of 
which it is his daily business to extir- 
pate every remaining fibre, that true 
Christian philanthropy, * that plant of 
celestial growth,’ may flourish in its 
place. Not that he will forget that 
an Linglishman is a member of a free 
community ; that as such, he is not 
only at liberty, but, according to his 
yank and station, he is bound, to can- 
vass, With candcur and moderation, the 
measures of government, that he may 
vith fidelity discharge the functions of 
48 proper office, be be a legislator or 
. ireeholder, be his sphere of influence 
foal 
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members that it should be his prime 
care, not so much to scrutinize the 
conduct of others, as to look to his owp, 
That whether the public measures haye 
or have not been planned with the ut. 
most wisdom, and guided by the mos 
consummate prudence, yet his coun. 
try’s call is equally clear and loud and 
urgent. She calls on him to exert ip 
her cause, all his energies of body and 
mind, all his means of action or of ip. 
fluence. He will not very nicely ex. 
amine, whether particulur taxes or 
particular regulations may not press 
on persons in his circumstances with 
more than equal weight ; if he sees 
reason to believe, that there is a dis. 
posiuion in the legislature to impose 
them with tolerably general equality, 
he will be satisfied, and will not only 
abstain from repining and murmuring 
himself, but will try to soften the irri- 
tation and appease the discontent of 
Others. So far as he is able, he will 
stand forward to defend his country by 
his personal efforts, and if a weakly 
body prevents his engaging in this line 
of service. on that very account he 
will look out for cther modes of ser. 
vice with the greater earnestness and 
sulicitude. Tle will try to enlighten 
and animate, to warm and to sustain, 
He will try to possess the minds of his 
countrymen with a just sense of the 
signal blessings which they enjoy as 
members of this higtly favoured em- 
pire, and with an adequate impression 
of the multiplied evils and sufferings 
which would infallibly befal the whole 
community, if our country were to be 
overcome by our haughty and ambi- 
tious enemy. Ti there is any public 
grievance from which he, with others, 
may have conscientiously been en- 
deavouring to relieve himself, he will 
be disposed for the time to remit his 
efforts, instead of striving to avail him- 
seli of this season as of a favourable 
opportunity for urging his claims, lest 
he should draw off that attention of 
government which ought tobe allotted 
undivided and entire to the means of 
providing for the public safety, or lest 
he should weaken the efforts by damp- 
ing the affections of others similarly 


cCircumstanced with himself He wt! 
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Iso carefully abstain from that proud 
d boastful spirit which so little befits 


ime 
the 
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an 










wn, f 4 Christian, and boldly avow, that he 
ave f Jooks for victory to the blessing of 
ut- F heaven on the justice of our cause. * 


> But a Chrisuan Observer will still 
un. ‘yen.ember, that he may serve his 
ind fF country in the closet more effectually 
tin fF than even in the cabinet or the field. 
ind FF Je will pour forth his fervent prayers 
ine F fur those, whoever they may be, 
xX. B who, at such a crisis, are entrusted 
or B with the management of public affairs ; 
8s that the Supreme Disposer of all 
ith B things may give wisdom to their coun- 
es ccls and success to their measures :— 
iss for bis country, that the divine 
se chastisement may work its due effect, 
y: ff and produce a prevalent temper of 





ly fF sericus recollection and humility, in 
is F ale place of that pride of heart and 
I dissolute spirit of thoughtless dissipa- 
of F *tion, which have overspread our higher 
If orders especially, with such an exten- 
y sive predominance :—even for his 
y ‘enemies; he will pray for their sakes 
e as wellas his own, that they may also 
e be favoured with a less ambitious and 
-— .more equitable government; that 
df blessed with the light of true religion, 

they may dwellin the secure enjoy. 
, ment of their eminent natural advan- 
; tages, aud may taste the sweets of 
rational iberty and of social comfort. 
3 And amidst his other supplications, 
: ssurely he may be allowed tc supplicate 


jor peace ; surely he may sigh over 
_— ihe miseries of war, however neces- 
sary; and long for that happy day 
-Wwhen the sword shall be returned to 
is scabbard. 
Toa real Christian, however, all the 
: Vicissitudes and evils of this life are 
_of eminent utility. The medicine, 
however nauseous. he knows to be 
Salutary. His heart is daily more 
weaned from this world; andhe springs 


* This is a sentiment which will scarcely be 
thought unworthy of the character of a Bri- 
: lish subject, when it is remembered, that it is 
|y te very ianguage of no less a man than the 
§ Duke of Marlborough used in a letter to the 
j tioister ofthe day, when he was flusbed with 
e Clory, and at the head of that gallant army 
» “th which he broke the power of France, and 

“tained to a height of military glory, un- 
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forward with greater alacrity in his 
expectations and wishes towards that 
heavenly state, which he has been ac- 
customed to regard as the termination 
of his pains and cares, and the con- 
summation of his happiness. 





The following prayer we insert asa 
proper supplement to the foregoing 
reflections on the duties required of 
Christians at the present awful crisis. 
It is chiefly compiled from the works 
of the pious Bishop ‘Taylor, and we 
hope will prove an acceptable form of 
prayer for families. 


PRAYER. 


O eternal God! who rulest in the 
armies of heaven, and amongst the in- 
habitants of the earth; thou art the 
ereat God of Battles; and by thy wis- 
dom, power, and providence, thou 
determinest the cvents of war, and 
the issues of human councils. Be 
pieased to cause the light of thy 
countenance to shine upon this land, 
and save it from the evils which flow 
from the power and tyranny of war. 
Provide us, O Lord, a remedy against. 
the calamities which we fear; and 
which we, who have so often provoked 
thee to wrath and jealousy, most jusily 
deserve. Put if a cloud of adversity 
should be allowed to pass over us, with 
an eye of faith and hope, may we ivok 
beyond it to those merciiul issues 
which, in thy secret providence and 
admirable wisdom, are intended to flow 
to thy true and faithful servants from 
the most calamitous events: may we 
submit to thy righteous decree, and 
adore thy Justice in cur sharpest suf- 
ferings. Inable us, amid the changes 
of private life, or the vicissitudes of 
public affairs, to make it our grea 
concern to please thee: may we dili- 
gently do all our duty ; cheerfully sub- 
mit to all thy will; call upon thee at 
all times; piace all our trust in thy 
mercy; and lay up all cur hopes in 
the bosom of God. 

Thou, O Lord, has constituted all 
things in a wondertul order, making 
the inferior creatures subject lo man, 
one manto another, and all to thee. 
Teach us, and all the people of this 
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land, to honour those whom thou hast 
set over us. May we reverence their 
persons ; obey all their lawful com- 
mands; and cheerfully bear those bur- 
dens which the public wisdom and 
necessity shall impose upon us. 

In mercy remember our sovereign, 
Piace a guard of angels about his 
person, and immure him with the de- 
fence of thy right hand, that no un- 
hallowed arm may do hiin violence 
Support him with aids from heaven in 
all his trials, and give unto him the 
hearts of all his people.  Biess his 
family and all his counsellors, direct 
their councils, unite their hearts, 
strengthen their hands, bless their 
actions ; give unto them holiness of 
intention, that they may pursue the 
cause of God and of the king; and 
do thou crown all their endeavours 
with a prosperous event, that they 
may produce honour and safety to our 
sovereign, defence of his just rights, 
peace to his people, the establishment 
and promotion of religion, advantages 
and encouragement to holy living, 
deliverance to all the oppressed, com- 
fort to all thy faithful people, and 
glory to thy holy name. 

And now, O Lord, do thou guide 
us who are here present, that amidst 
all the changes of this worid, we may 
enjoy evenness and tranquillity of spi- 
rit, and that our souls may be wholly 
resigned to thy divine will, Fix our 
thoughts, our hopes, and desires upon 
heaven and heavenly things. Inspire 
us with a holy indifference and supe- 
riority to the world. Teach us to 
repent deeply of our sins, and to flee 
for refuge from the 
Give us holy pur- 
and spiritual 
Enrich our 


to Jesus Christ 
wrath to come. 
poses of amendment, 
strength to periorm them. 
understandings with divine truths, that 
we may know thy will; and do thou, 
who workest in us to wiil and to do 
of thy good pleasure, liluence us 
to obey all thy commandments, and 
to believe all thy revelstions; and 
make us partakers of all thy pro. 
mises. Teach us to watch over all 
our ways, that we may intend nothing 
but what is in order to thy glory 
and service, and that we may do 


« 
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nothing but what becomes thy servants 


whom thou hast redeemed by thy 
grace, and sanctified by thy spirit, 
Let all our passions and affections be 
so mortified, and brought under the 
dominion of grace, that we may nevep 
either deliberately or inconsiderately 
offend thee. Make us such as thoy 
wouldst have us to be. Strengthen 
our faith; confirm our hope ; and viye 
us a daily increase of love. that we 
may ever serve thee according to ony 
opportunities and capacities, growjne 
from grace to grace, tll, at leneth, by 
thy mercy we aitain to the glories of 
thy heavenly kingdom, through Jesys 
Christ our Lord, to whom with thee 
and the Holy Spirtt, be all honeur and 
glory now, hencetorth, and for ever. 
more —Amen, 


FRANCE. 

The Chief Consul recurned to Paris on the 
Lith instant. Addresses were presented to 
him by the constituted authorities, conceived 
inthe usual style of fulsome adulation. [tjs 
said, that he intends shortly to visit Bresi 
and the sea-port towns on the coast of Brit. 
tany. 

The blockade of the French ports is a 
present very strictly maintained, and our crui- 
sers brave the enemy in their own harbours, 
Seven gun-boats, which ventured out of Bou. 
logne to attack an English cun-brig: and cutter 
becalmed off that harbour, were driven back 
by them into the pier. About a week after, 
the Zmomortalité trigate and Terror bomb made 
an attack on that place, by whict it is said a 
part of the lower town was injured. A detach- 
ment of seamen and marines is stated to have 
landed at the same time, and destroyed some 
works in the harbour. 

Four French ships of the line from St. Do- 
mingo have had the good fortune to escape 
into Ferro] ‘The Mouniteur contains a list of 
twenty-four vessels captured since the com- 
mencement of hostilities by French cruisers, 
and carried into port. Two of these are In 
diamen, the others are of small consequence. 

Nothing very certain has transpired with 
respect to the actual state of the enemy’s 
preparations for invading England. There 
are, however, strong reasons for supposing 
them to be in great forwardness. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Prince Regent has issued a decree, 
declaring that no privateer of any belligerent 
power, hor any prize taken by them or by 
vessels of war, shall be admitted into any Por- 
tuguese harbours, except when the laws of 
hospitality render it necessary; bat in such 
cace they shallnot be permitted to sell their 
prizes, nor to remain longer than is unaveida- 
bie. 
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SPAIN 

lig is still uncertain what part Spain means 
take in the contest between Great Britam 
ant France A Jevy of troops is si udto have 
peen ordered in that kingdom, and a squadron 
of stups of war is preparing for sea The 
enperalopinion seems to be, that we shall soon 
involved in hostilities with that power. 


0 


ae 


ITALY. 
Letters of marque and reprisals have been 


issu cd by the British government against the 


Leurian and Ttaban Republi es, oad some of 


t| ‘ ports in that Quarter are declared to be in 
astate of blockade. It is said that the French 
have shewn an intention of eccupving the 

Neapolitan territory; but that Lord Nelson, 
who commands in the Mediterranean, gave 
y tice that he should bombard Naples, if the 
French were permitted to advance towards it. 


SWITZERLAND, 

The Landamman has ordered the different 
cantonal governments to watch strictly over 
the press, and to prevent any public ation, 
printed in Swi ze ‘rland, being mi: ade the vehicle 
ofeither approbation or censure, with respect 
to the political disputes of foreign powers, 
itcannet be doubted, that this restraint ema- 
sates from the will of the Chief Consul. 


AUSTRIA. 

This power is said to be silently recruiting 
her armies It is impossible she can view 
with indifference the progress of the French 
arms, or that she should not feel a wish to 
seize the first favourable opportunity of abridg- 
") fap beour. 


my the power of so formidable a ne! 
Sullsmartng, however, from recent dc: ‘saster S, 


itis hard y to be expected that she should 


speedily assume a very warhke posture, in or- 
der to repress the encroachments of France. 


PRUSSIA. 

Considerable uneasiness, it is asserted, has 
been indicated by the Prussian court on ac- 
Count of the measures wane Bonaparte is now 
pursuing in’ Hanover: the blockade of the 
Flbe and the Weser must likewise have pro- 
di iced Material inconvenience to his subjects, 
Pic interchange of couriers between Berlin 
ana Paris has been very frequent of late, but 
hoihing has tianspir das to the points which 
Nay be in discussion. 


DENMARK. 


Tryst « 
aits pow er 3s ‘eported to be alen justly 


a — by the y cinity of so largea body of 

Ich troops, and to have greatly reinforce ed, 
in “0 MSCCUENCE, its ar ‘my m Holstein. ‘he 
Uef Consul, in addition to his otheracts of 
asgre ssion, | nas demanded the toll duty near 
Stade ot the Danish vessels voing up the 
. The Danes are said to have protested 


oust this exaction, and to be determined to 
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resist it. We trust that not only Denmark, 
but all the other northern powers will, 
length, be roused to a sense of the dangers 
with which they are menaced by the unprin- 
cipled ambition of Bonaparte. 


SWEDEN. 

This court has openly authorized the arri- 
val of our mails at Gottenburgh. Denmark 
had merely tolerated their landing at ‘Tonnin- 
gen, but it is to be hoped she will soon follow 
the more manly conduct of Sweden. 


RUSSIA. 

The politics of Russia are stiil involved in 
uncertainty. Some recent circumstances have 
tended to encourage « hope, that sensible of 
his true interest, the Emperor will make com- 
mon cause with Great Britain in opposing the 
pernicious principles, and curbing the over- 
grown power of France. ‘There seems to be 
no doubt that a considerable armament is pre- 
paring in the Russian ports, but whether it is 
destined to co-operate with Great Britain, or 
to effect the renewal of a kind of armed neu- 
tralitv, we are still at liberty to conjecture. It 
has been reported, that several Frenchmen 
had been taken into custody at Petersburgh, 
aS spies, 2 immediately sent to Siberia. It 
, that Russia had offered to medi- 
iween Great Britain and France, but 
that the basis on which she proposed to medi. 
ate had proved acceptable to neither party. 

Little dependance can be placed on the 
Various reports in circulation, respecting the 
conduct and intentions of the powers of Ger- 
many andthe north. It cannot be doubted, 
that the vigorous measures adopted, by our 
rovernment, with regard to the blockade of 
the neutral which have been shut 
against us by the French, will, in no Jong 
time, lead to some important interference on 
the part of those powers. The additions 
which they are making to their fleets and ars 

ies, cannot be reg arded as very compatible 
yith a permanent neutrality : 
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P RKEY. 

Tn our number for Mav we mentioned that 
an insurrec tion had “fears out in Arabia, un} 
der Abdu! Wechab. He succeeded in getting 
possession of Meccaand Medina, but was soon 
after defeated and driven from the former city 
by the Pacha of Damascus. Having collected 
large reinforcements he again attacked Mecca 
and took it. The Porte is now occupied in 
raising a poweiful army to march against the 
inssirgents. 

‘here has also been a verv. serious distur- 
b.nce in Eevpt. A number of Albanois troops, 
who had been disbanded, having been refused 
the pay which was due to them, attacked the 
palace ofthe Pacha of Cairo, which they burn. 
ed to the ground. The Pacha himself ei- 
fected his escape. Cairo has since been tra: 
quil, and “Taher Pacha, the leacerofthe in 


= 7 ~ = fst ry enm 
surgents, isatthe bead of the covernmejt 
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EAST INDIES. 

In consequence of the disputes in the Mah- 
yatta country, between the Peishwaand Hol- 
kar, and which have already led to several 
severe conflicts; it has been thought neces- 
sary by our governmen to order almost the 
whole of our army to be prepared for field ser- 
vice. Depots of military stores and provisions 
were forming in all the frontier posts, and the 
commander chief was expected to take the 
field in person. The armyinthe Mysore com- 
menced its march towards the Mahratta coun- 
try about the end of January, and the troops 
in the Carnatic were likewise in motion. 
Should hostilities commence on our part, it 18 
sunposed that they will be directed against 
Holkar. 


WEST INDIES. 

On the 22d of June, the island of Sr. Lu- 
cra surrendered to his Majesty’s arms. The 
fortress of Morne Fortunée having been carri- 
ed by assault, the island is restored to the Bri- 
tish government without any conditions. In 
the assault, which was conducted with great 
gallantry, we had twenty-eight men killed or 
missing, and four ficld officers, two captains, 
three subalterns, and one hundred and one 
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men wounded.* The expedition was com. 
manded by Lieutenant-general Grinfield. Jt is 
with great pleasure that we extract the fo}. 
lowing passage from his public despatch, 

“I cannot omit a circumstance which re. 
flects so much credit, as well on the British 
nation, as on the conduct of the soldiers acty. 
ally employed ; that, notwithstanding’ the ge. 
vere and spirited resistance of the French 
troops, yet, no sooner were the works carried 
by assault, and the opposition no longer ey, 
isted, than every idea of animosity appeared to 
cease, and not a French soldier was either kil}, 
ed or wounded.” 

On the Ist of July, the Island of Torco 
surrendered by capétulation, and Without 
bloodshed, to the same forces which had ef. 
fected the conquest of St. Lucia; an event 
which seemed to be received by the colony 
the inhabitants of which are almost entirely 
British, with great satisfaction. 





——eeee 

* Lieutenant-colonels Macdonald, Paken. 
ham, and Morden, severely ; and Major Sip 
George Richardson, slightly ; Captain Cha. 
loner, severely ; and Captain Galway, Liev. 
tenants Rowan and Mouiltier, and Ensign Fa. 
gan, slightly. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In a preceding page, we have laid be- 
fore our readers a view of the duties 
which we conceive to be required of 
them as Christians at this awtul crisis. 
The subject is so very Important, that 
we trust no apology will be necessary 
for again recurring toit. Its with the 
utmost satisfaction, that we have per- 
ceived the vigorous cfforts to repel the 
threatened invasion, which are making 
by individuals, of all ranks and degrees, 
with a spirit which animates even those 
who, from sex or age, are precluded 
from active exertion. At such a mo- 
ment, it cannot be unseasonable to 
press again and again upon the feclings 
and recolicction of our countrymen, that 
itis the Almighty alone who gives victo- 
ry and success ; and that to fustify a con- 
fidence in his protection, we must seri. 
ously endeavour to obtain his favour. 
The history of the Jews affords 
many instances of the afflicting judg- 
ments of the Almighty, upon that per- 
verse and rebellious nation, “ Because 
they rebelied against the words of the 
Lord, and contemned the counsels of 
the most high, therefore he brought 
3 their heart with labour, they fell 
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down, and there was none to help.” [I 
bolds forth, at the same time, the 
strongest encouragement to a people 
When they return to the path of duty, 
“Then they cried unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and he delivered them 
out of their distresses.”’ Let these 
examples prove a salutary warning to 
us; and under a deep sense and sin 
ccre acknowledgment of our sins, let 
us implore the pardoning mercy of Al- 
mighty God through Jesus Christ, and 
his blessing upon our arms, our cou! 
sels, and efforts. Ifthe Lord be on our 
side, we need not fear the fury of the 
oppressor. 

We wish also to direct the attention 
of our readers to the peculiar grounds 
which exist at the present moment, ic" 
thankfulness to the great Lord of a! 
things. We particularly allude to tha! 
spirit of unanimity which seems so hap: 
pily to pervade the nation, and which 
should especially excite our gratitude 
to God who has inspired it. Animated 
With this spirit, and trusting in the Al- 
mighty, the people of this land can 
have nothing to fear from the armie 
of France: but confidence and plets 
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exertion and dependance must form 
an iudissoluble unton, and whilst our 
armed in our delence, our 


hends are 


hearts must be lifted up to the God of 


bates. 

But we are Called upon to discharge 
the duty of thanksgiving for another 
biessing of providence, that of an abun. 
dunt harvest. Never was there a sea- 
son more favourable for gathering in 
the fruits of the earth, or In which tucy 
were produced in greater abundance. 
{n the enjoyment of these blessings, 
let us not forget the donor, * who hath 
siven us rain from heaven and fraittal 


seasons, filling our hearts with tood 
and gladness” If we wish duly to 
estimae them value, let us look back 


tothe distress which prevaiied through- 
outthe country, three years ago 3 let us 
eflect also upon the mercy of God In 
foe, whilst the harvest 
ubreaped ; and upon what the 
stute of the country would have been, 
if the miserics of tamine had been su- 
peradded to the dangers and difficulties 
of war. Impressed with a deep sense 
of the greatness of the biessing wiich 
in this respect has been conferred upon 
us, we shall be better prepared to oifer 
up the tribute of praise and nage gi 
ing, Which we owe to the giver of all 
good: May it be sincerely, ied, 
and joyfully rendered by all who have 


shared his bounty ! 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


On the third reading ofthe bill for the Z 


Masse, a long discussion took nat ice on 
It seems un- 


the 


et ee ti . oF } ae 
Susjyect of the national defence, 
necessary to give in detail the re gv em. 
Proved on this occasion. We cannot howcv- 
EF Ceny our -_ 


asonil 


_ } 2c th —e ee +e aes F eas | 
readers tne ¢ ratincation of om l- 


i the co! cluding part of a specch made |! ry 
Afr, J in the course of the cebate 

be Bnet ishmen must look to this as as 5 
OF cuntest from which, by the extraordinary 
favour of Divine Pro vidence, we have been 
for a long series of years exeiny ts d. If we 
are now at rength culled anto take our 


Share in it, we st mect it with just orati- 
tu de fo D the exe mp vt ons we ha we bith Crie che 
Joyed, and with a firm determination to SuD- 
P tit with e ourage and resolution ; we must 
shew ourselves worth y, by our eonduct on 
this occasi ion, of the happiness which we — 
hitherto enj. yed, anc which by the blessin 8 
of God, Ehope we shall continue to enje 

We Orot to havea due sense of the m: Tone 


le 
ude of the danger with which we are 
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ened, 
mind which produces just confidence, which 
neither despises nor dreads the enemy ; and 
whiie on the one hand we accurately estimate 
the danger with which we are thr atened 
this owital crisis, we must recollect on the 
otier hand what it is we have ot stake, what 
itis we have to contend for. Itis for our 
property, it is for our liberty, it is for our inde- 
pendence, nay, for cur exis 

it is for our character, it is for our very name 
Hishmen, it is for every thing dear and 
valuable to man on this sute of u "Aye 
Parliament has now provided amp le Mean ane Te 
our defence ; it remains for the exccutive 
government to employ them to the besi 
vantage. The regular army must be aurment- 
ed to that point to which the means are now 
viven to raise it; the militia must be kept 
high in numbers, and unbroken in spirit ; 
auxiliary force must be as promptly raised 
and disciplined as the nature of things will ad- 
mit; nothing must be omitted that military 
skill can sugecest to render the contest certain 
as to its success, and short in its dur, ition. If 
rovernment shew the same cdctermins tion to 
apply all those means that parhament 
shewn in providing them ; if the | 
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as be 
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has 
people follow 
un the example wluich the legislature has set 
them; ; We are safe Phen I may sav, without 
being too sanguine, that u result of this 
greai contest willensure the canna scecu- 
ritv, the eternal glory of this country; thatit 
will terminate in the contusion, the dismay, 
and the shame, of our vaunting encmy; that 
it will aiford the means of animating the spi- 
rits, of rousing the courage, of breaking the 
lethargy, of the surrounding nauions of Eu. 
rope; and} trust, that if a fugitive French 
army should reach its own being 
driven from our coasts, that it ma find the 
people of Europe reviving in splits, and anx- 
ious to retaliate ‘upon France all tien wrongs, 
wl the oppressions, they have suflered from 
her; and that we shall at length see that 
wicked fabric destroyed which was raised 
upon the prostitution of liberty, and which 
has caused more miseries, more horrors to 
Prance and to the surrounding nations, than 
are to be paralleled in any part of the annals 
a coe nap 
ithe motion of Lord Hawkesbury, a sum 
0.000. and an annuity of £16,000 a year, 
were voted to the house of Orange, for its 
a‘tachiment and eminent services to this coun- 
try’. 

Rc the committee of supply, £8000 was 

‘ranted for the purpes se of  aflordis nor cr 


mnp< N- 
sation to curates who l 


a 
sho! €s uiiCi 


oy L 


mav be displaced by 


the clergy residence bill; the same to be ap- 
propriated by the commissioners of Queen 


Anne’s bounty. 

On the 28th of July, 
Majesty communicated to both Houses of 
Parliament the intelligence, that 2 Wreasonablk 
and rebel: pirit had broken outin dreland, 
and recommenced the of such mea. 
sures as should be best cxici 


vy 
o U 


a message from his 


uS $ 
AQODTLGY 


ilaied to protect 


we ought to meet it in that temper of 
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the loyalin that country, and to restore tran- 
quillity. The particulars of the insurrection 
here alluded to,will be found in a succeeding 
page. Two bills were immediately brought 
in, one for trving rebels by martial law, and 
another for suspending the Habeas Corpus act 
in Ireland, whicl i went through all their stages 
on the same day, and on the following receiv: 
ed his Majesty’s assent. 

His Majesty has been empowered to sus- 
pe nd the compuls: rv exectition of the Levy en 
‘Masse bill whenever he may think proper to 
du so. Inthe discussion to which this mea- 
sure on being proposed gave birth, tt appear- 
edthat government did ‘hot mean to extend 
the number of volunteers beyond six times 
the old militia, or about 289,000 men 

The stipendiary curates bill was lost in the 
House of Lords. 

On the 10th instant, Jf7. Sheridan moved a 
vote of thanks to the Volunteers and Yeo. 
manry who had come forward at the present 
moment in its defence, which was agreed to 
nem. con. It was ordered at . e same time, 
“that a return be made out of the numbers 
and names of all the Volunteer Corps wie 
should enter, and be approved of by his Ma- 
jesty, between this and the next session of 
parliament, to be inscribed on the journals, 
and transmitted asa patriotic example to pos- 
terity.” 

On the 12th instant, his Majesty closed the 
sessions with a speech trom the throne, thank. 
} parliament for their conduct, and re- 
the members in their respec- 
tive countics would give the most bencfical 
direction to that andou r and enthusiasm, in 
the cause of their country, which animate all 
Classes of pense 

“ Justly sensible of the state of pre-emi- 
nence in which it has pleased the Al: migny 
to support us for so many ages, amongst th 
nations of Europe, T rely with confidence Poy 
under the continuance of his divine protec- 
tion, the exertions of my brave and loyal sub. 
jects will prove ‘to the enemy and to the 
world, that an attempt to subvert the inde- 
pendence, or impair the power of this United 
Kingdom, will terminate in the disgrace vate 
rain of those by it may be made; and 
that my people will find an ample reward for 
all their sacrifices, in an undisturbed enjoy- 

and security, which, by 


me 
questing that all 


whe wy 


b ] 
ment ot that frecdom 


their patriotism and valour, they will have 
nreserved’ and ensured to themselves and 
their posicrity » 
einai 
The act passed in parliament forthe Levy en 


Wasse seeited % a “a ry considerable efleet in 


rousing the exertions of the country. An acti- 
vity exceeding all previous expectation was al- 


Most instantanesi isly riven a the formation of 
Volunteer Associations inall parts of the king 
dom, 2 measure in every point of view to he 
preferred to the execution of the compulsory 
This spirit however has, 
, been vreatly damped 
’ different 


clauses of the act. 
ng 
within 


J 


? 
these iew Gas 


DY a letter of L< sd Hobart tu the 
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Lord Lieutenants, requiring them, in their 
several counties, not to receive offers of volun. 
tary service exceeding the number of six 
times the old militia. In whatever cause this 
injunction may have originated, its conse. 
quence in relaxing exertion are too obvious to 
be denied. It has relieved the minds of many 
from that sense of immediate danger which 
was the great, and indeed the only effectual 
stimulus to exertion. Such an eflect could 
not possibly have been in the contemplation of 
his Majesty’s ministers, in issuing the circu. 
lar letter alluded to; and we trust, that as 
soon as they are apprized of it, they will take 
measures to counteract its influence. We 
are deeply persuaded, that at the present 
moment, nothing could operate so fatally for 
the interests of this country, as the preva. 
lence of an idea of our security from invasion, 
We have already marked with the greatest 
concern, although the letter in question has 
only been published a few days, tts effect in 
diminishing the numbers who attend drill, and 
in producing a general lukewarmness with 
respect to military engagements It 1s very 
natural, rat if only a small proportion of the 
eases is wanted for service, each indivi- 
cual should see in a strong light the impor. 
tance of his own private business, and feel an 
unwillingness to make that sacrifice of his 
time which is requisite, in order to become a 
soldier ; although while the arming is gene- 
ral, as it was supposed a few days since that 
it would be, he will cheerfully incur the same 
sacrifice, from an impression of its necessity. 
Some dissatisfaction has also been caused 
by Lord Hobart’s letter, on other grounds 

but we shall not enter into them at present. 

We understand that considerable progress 
is making in fortifying the vulnerable points 
of our coasts, and that large additions have 
been made to that invaluable body of men, our 
sea fencibles. A great many ships have also 
been taken up to act as gun boats and as arm- 
ed vessels in the detence of the coast, and 
government has recommended it to the own- 
ers of all coasting vessels to prepare them for 
receiving guns on board, in case their ser- 
vices should be wanted. Lines of defence 
are also forming between London and the sea 
coast. 

Under the head of France and the We 
Indies, we have already alluded to some i 
our ned and military proceedings. A good 
many captures continue to be made from the 
enemy. Inthe West Indies, a 48 gun frigate 
ney two corvettes have fallen into our hands, 
and several national vessels also have been 
capturea inthe channel. 

Very large fleets have arrived in our ports, 
both from the Baltic and Jamaica during the 
month, by which the mercantile world has 
been relieved from much anxiety and appre- 
hension, 


The last month has furnished a muttip!- 
city of fresh proofs of the spirit of genuine 
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patriotism and loyalty which pervades the na- 
tion. It would be endless to recount the 
variety of offers of voluntary assistance which 
have been made to government, both by pub- 
lic bodies and by individuals. Horses and 
waggons have been volunteered in great num- 
bers. The fast india Company have taken 
up a quantity of shipping to be fitted for na- 
tional defence. And noblemen and gentlemen 
of property and influence have vied with each 
other in their unwearied exertions and liberal 
sacrifices for the public service. The circum- 
stance however, which most unequiv ocally 
evinces the spirit of the nation, is the large 
extent of local subscriptions, for the purpose 
of clothing and training Volunteer Corps. We 
earnestly hope that government will endeavour 
to prevent the revulse which is to be appre- 
hended from the letter of Lord Hobart, to 
which we have already adverted. 

A letter from Lord Hobart to the different 
Lords Lieutenant, has also been published, 
entitling Volunteers to one shilling a day for 
twenty days drill, provided they have been 
drilled on the Sunday preceding the days for 
which they claim pay. After what we have 
already said on the subject of Sunday drills, it 
is unnecessary to comment on this measure, 
the object of which is to hold out a strong 
temptation to exercising on Sundays, Jie are 
happy however to be ped to state from authority, 
that corps drilti ing on two days in the week, but 

claiming pay only for one, will be exempted from 
the obligation of drilling on Sundays. 

The — subse: ‘iption at Lloyd’s, of 
which we ean account in our last number, 
lias ti to about £160,000. <A female 
subscription has also been begun at Lloyd’s 

Mr. Yorke has succeeded Lord Pelliam as 
Secretary of State for the Nome Department, 
and his office of Secretary at War is filled by 

Mr, Bragge. 
IRELAND. 

In our last we ment tio ned the insurrection 
Which had unhappily and unexpectedly broken 
out in Dublin, on the 23d ult. and the atro- 
ClOUS pete com mitted by the insurgents on 
Lord Kilwarden, chief justice of the King 
Hench. Litile was then known in this coun- 
try of the real complexion of the tumult which 
had taken place. Its nature and object have 
been since more distinetly developed. Al 
extract from a proclamation issued on the 
night of the mitre ry the (soi disant) 
provisional government £ Treland, will serve 
fairly to sxhabie ti them, 

“ You ure now,” say they tothe people of 
lreland, “called on to shew to the world that 
you are comipetent to take your place among 
Nations, that you have 2 right to ctaim their 
ree cognizan ce Of you, us an independent coua- 
i , by the only satisiactos . PB root you can fur 
re of your capability of maintaining your 
incependence, your wresting it from E vag gland 
with your own hands. 

“du the de ‘velopiie sutef this svstem, which 
fas been organized within the last eieht 
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months, at theclose of internal defeat, and 
without the hope of foreign assistance; which 
has been conducted with a tranquillity, mis- 


taken for obedience ; which neither the failure 
of a similar attempt in England has retarded, 
nor the renewal of hostilities has accelerated ; 


in the development of this system you will 


shew to the peopie of Eng: and, that there is a 
spirit of persey erance in this country beyond 
their power to calculate or to repress ; you will 
shew to them, that as long as they think to 
hold unjust dominion over Ireland, under no 
change of circumsiances can they count on its 
obedience ; under no aspect of affairs can they 
judge of its intentions: you will shew to them, 
that the question which it now behooves them 
to take into serious and instant consideration, 
is not whether they will resist a separation, 
which it is our fixed determination to effect, 
but whether or not they will drive us beyond 
separation ; whether oma nes by a sancuinary 
resistance create a deadly national an itipathy 
between the two countries, or whether they 
will take the only means stili left of driving 
such a sentiment from our minds, a prompt, 
manly, and sagacious acquiescence in our just 
and unalterable determination. 

‘If the secrecy with which the present ef- 
fort has been conducted, shall have led our 
enemics to suppose that its extent must have 
been partial, a few days will undeceive then. 
That confidence which was once lost, by trust- 
ing to external support, and suilering ourown 
means to be gradually undermined, has been 
again restored. We have been mutually 
pledged to each other to look only to our own 
strength, and that the first introduction of a 
systei1 of terror, the first attempt to execute 
an incvidual in one county, should be the 
sivnal of insurrection in all. We have now, 

without the loss of a man, with our means of 
communication untouched, brought our plans 
tothe moment when they are ripe for execu. 
tion, and in the promptitude with which nine- 
teen counties wil come forward at once to 
execute them, it will be found that neither 
confidence nor communication are wanting to 
the pecple of Ireland. 

‘In ene on our countrymen to come 
forward, c feel ourselves bound, atthe same 
lime, to ‘ju tify our claim to their confidence 
hea a precise en of our own prove 
We therefore solemnly declare, thatour objec 
is to establish a free and independent Repub. 
lic in Ireland: that the pursuit of this object 
we will relinquish only with our lives; that 
we will never, uniess at the express call ot 
our country, abandon our post, until the ace 
knowledement of its independence is ob- 
tained fromm England; and that we will enter 
into no negotiation (but for exchange of pri- 
vith the —_— rent of that country 
Wile a Britis sh army remains in Ireland, Such 
is the declaration whic h we cail on the people 
of Lreland to support.” 

The proclamation contains a long list of de- 
crees of the provist ag government, and it 
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repress, prevent, and discourage excesses, 
pillage, and intoxication ; let each mando his 
duty, and remember, that during public agita- 
tion, inaction becomes a crime; be no other 
competition known than that of doing good ; 
remember against whom you fight, your op- 
pressors for 600 years; rememéer their massa- 
cres, their tortures, remember your murdered 
friends, your burned houses, your violated fe- 
mates ; keep +n mind your country to whom we 
ave cow giving her high rank among nations, 
and in the honest terror of feeling, let us all 

exclaim, That as in the hour of her trial we 
may serve this country, so may God serve us 
in that which will be last of ali!” 

Chis proclamation shews very satisfactorily 
what were the views of the conspirators, and 
furnishes a presumption that ther number is 
greater than has been generally supposed, 
‘rhe discovery of large de pots of arms of vari- 
ous kinds, and of «mmunition, proves that 
preparations had been making for many montiys 
by the rebels; and various circumstances scem 
to establish, bevond a doubt, the fact, that 
France was yielding them assistance and for- 
ward Ing their desivns, while she pretended {oO 
be at peace with this country. 

For several days previcus to the 23d July, 
great numbers of men were observed flocking 
to Dublin from al! parts of the country, it: 
the guards were doubled tn consequence. On 
that day at midnight, it was intended to have 
nade an attempt on the Castle, but some. cir- 
cumstances providentially occurred whic h dis- 
covercd the desicn of the rebels four hours 

earlier than the time marked for its execution. 
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About eight o’clock a large mob,said to amount 
to four thousand men, armed with pikes and 
fire-arms, assembled in Thomas-sireet. They 
stopped Lord Kilwarden’s carriage which was 
passing at the time, and barbarous]y murder. 
ed lim and his nephew Mr. Wolfe. The drum 
immediately beat to arms, and an engagement, 
which lasted for some time, took place between 
the military andthe -nsurgents, in which many 
of the latter are said to have been killed, 
Colonel Brown of the 21st, and several pri- 
vates, were killed by the mob. The insurgents 
having been completely repulsed, tranquillity 
appeared on the morning of the 24th to be 
restored to the city, and no farther attempt 
has since been made by them. There are 

many imdications, however, not only in Dublin, 
but throughout the whole of Ireland, that the 
rebellion, though smothered for the present, is 
by no means extinguished; and government 
scem to teel the necessity for the most vigo- 
rous measures of precaution. Martial law 
has becn proclaimed, and the Sadveas corpus act 
has been suspended, 
the insu:gents, not only in Dublin, but in 
other parts of the country, have been appre- 
hended. 

As « proof of the extent of the preparations 
made by the rebels, immediately after the 
breaking out of the insurrection 50,000 pikes, 
and nniforms for 100,000 men, were discover- 
ed and seized in Dublin. 

The military force in Ireland we understand 
isconsiderable The last return of yeomanry 
amounts to 62,000 effective men, of whom 
Dublin furnishes 9000, 


DEATHS. 


Ow the Sd instant, the Lady of Sir Hugh 
Monro, of Fowlis, went to the Bay of Cro- 
marty, to bathe, taking three of her servant 
maids along with her. Mr. F. a merchant, 
comme near, was alarmed by loud crics and 
shrieks, and made for the place, which he had 
no sooner reached, than he saw the four bodies 
floating on the water. He soon got them into 
the boat, and made for the shore. One of the 
servants revived when in the boat. Medical 
assistance was immediately procured for the 
Lady and the other two servants, but though 
tort was made to recover them, all 
proved inefiectual. Itis supposed that some 
of them had ino - rate their depth, and the 
others, in atte mptine to save them, shared 
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At Bath, Mrs. Edwards, wife of the Rey. 
Dr. Edwards, 

At Woodbridge, suddenlv, the Reverend 
John Lampkin, Kector of Monewden, 

At Coombe Fiorey, near Taunton, Mrs 
Manning, Relict of the Rev. T. Manning. 

At Kendal, Westmoreland, the Rev Heb- 
blethwaite Lambert, Rector of Fersfield, Nor- 
tolk, 

At Newington, Surrey, the Reverend W. 
nag 13, 3). a Senior Fcitlow of Trin y Col- 
ra sambridge. 

Late ee the Rev. Charles Gree en, Rector of 
Hemingtord Abbots, Huntingdonshire, and 
grandson of Dr Green, formerly Bishop of 
Ely 

Late ly, at North Walsham, in Norfoik, the 
Rev Joseph Hepworth, Rector of Gunton, 
with the Vicarage of Hanworth anrexed, Rec- 
tor of Suffield and Vicar of the Mediety of 
Feimingham, all in No:folk,. 

A few a 5 sin ce, the Rev. Thomas John- 
sou, ME A. nearly forty-eirht years Vicar of 
Wickhe: M-TH) oe 

Lately, the Rev. on Hussey, titular Bishop 
of Waterford. He was seized with an apo- 
plectic fit, when he onan expired, at lus 
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July 9. At Cheltenham, after a long and July 14 In Sun-court, Cornhill, Anthony 
illness, Miss Elizabeth Bentham, only Mangin, Esq. Consul General and Agent of 


daughter of the late Rev Edward Bentham, the Ligurian Republic, in consequence of the 
1), D. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. rupture of a blood vessel in the lungs. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DuxeELMENSIS is respectfully informed that his communication, though highly creditable te 
him, is too long for insertion. 

Three Papers from C. L. have been received: we fear that his reverie, however applicable, 
would give needless offence. 


Inreply to A LayMAN oF THE CiturcH oF ENGLAND, We beg leave to state our opinion 
that no one can be considered as a Member of that Church, who uniformly neglects to attend 
her offices, as those do to whom his Query alludes. 


The Review of Scrniprure ILLUSTRATED, Will not suit our work. 
)’s Paper will require much correction to fit it for the press. 
€.L. A.on Church Music, and AMeuLatror’s Lines, we must decline inserting. 


Presion on Baptism; PoHiLtaLverues; Mit.es; A Frienp ro TrurH; 5. act os Ge 
GuLieLMuS; CLericus; Cuericus Juvenis; BE. P.;L ; A Letter on Sunday Drill- 
ing; and GeorGe, have been received, and are under consideration. 





G, on the character of Abraham, and SpecuLarror, will appear. 


We have already made some prozress in the work, in which D. L. A. A. M. has kindly afforded 
us his aid; but we shall nevertheless be obliged to him for his communications. 


Caorsand A Terre Frienn ro Cuvrci ano Kino, have this moment reached us. 
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